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f 

Mr. Caldron again uttered a cry of anguish. Another 
original idea had pierced his brain. 

It is a cryptogram ! 1 can see it! You count the little 
bits, divide the total by a given number, add three—and 

-and-^ 

• “Well.?” 

“ I don’t know ; but that’s the principle. You remem¬ 
ber the Shakespeare and B^con controversy ? ” ,1 

“Wich 1 prefer’s eggs with bacon, any day, as my 
fath-Crick! 

“ What shall we do ?” cried Peggy, with an ^ager look. 

“Oh, w'e’ll telegraph to Mr. Donelly, the cryptogamist. 
Wait, I’ll see a detective this evening! Th'e clouds do 
thicken, but the light shall come at last! ” 

Peggy prostrated herself upon the cushion, and breathed 
a prayer. 

“ Miss Frecklenose,” said Caldron, sweetly, as they left 
the house, “ do^j^’t you think—er—that as you’re con¬ 
ducting this case, you had better pay our little travelling 
expenses.?” But the cabman was fast asleep, so they 
passed on, buried in thought, and J^eggy’s heart was 
lighter no«v than it had been since tho^ arrest of hur 
Fitzdoodlc. 

That same evening, in the privacy of his own chamber, 
Caldron opened his^ “ briefs.” It was a brief repast. 
And when the wan, silvery moon, from her throne of 
fleecy clouds, shed her soft rays upon the great city, now 
hushed \o rest by the gentle touch of, the^ mesnicriser, 
Sleep, Caldron sat vpon the floor'of hit little chamber, 
and [Vade Mecum in hand) searchingly cross-examined 
two empty bottlejj before an intelligent jury ol Hanburys 
as to the alV ged disappeifrance of a fork pie under 
** -’spi* ions circumslanV* 



OR, gaborAu gaborooed. 


CHAPTER I. 

“IN VINO VERITAS” 

Said the Melbourne Daily Muddler of the 28th July 
18—:— 

“ Truth is said to be stranger than fiction (a profoundly 
original remark which we never fail to impress upon our 
readers), andfthe atrocious, diabolical, olood-curdling, 
Gaboreau-like crime committed on Thursday nigh^ or 
Friday morning—(we are unable to name the fy^cise day 
and hour of the event, as the notes of our reporter, who 
should have attended a temperance conference on Thurs¬ 
day evening, Are strangely illegible)—goes a long way out 
of Its way to prove the truth of this remarkably serviceable 
saying. • • 

“A murder o{ a rare and interesting specif has been 
perpetrated under the very cTditorial nos^by an assassin 
entirely unkAcftm (a circumstance not unusual in sen¬ 
sational cases of murc^r^ and remains shrouded in the 
darkest of mysteries, \Aiich no^even the editorial mind 
can solve. The circumstances of the murder are in 
themselves so peculiar that we have c^ceived it our 
duty, in the interests of* the public, to overhaul our best 
authorities, Du Boisgobey, Gaboroo (misspelt Gaboriau in 
less enlightened countries), De Quincey, Tames Payn, 
Kuskin, and Browning, %nd we must confess we have 
failed to discover a single point of resemblance between 
the murder in hand and any of those described in the 
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wotks of those famous sensational writers. The cele¬ 
brated detective Lecoq would have looked with great 
favour upon the enterprising and original r.riminal whose 
acquaintance now desirec] by our police authorities. 
'Inc facts might be briefly stated, but we prefer to expand 
tliem to the length of several columns, to suit the make-up 
of the Metdourne Daily MAddler, • ♦ 

“On the —th day of -— (anno domini one 

thousand eight hundred and a. dash), at the hour of 
twenty minutes to two o^clock in the morning (our con¬ 
temporaries will, doubtless, be less precise in their 
chronology'), a wheel-barrow was being propelj^rd along 
Grey Street, St. Kilda, by a biped in a condition of 
‘moditied sobriety.* The vehicle was stopped at the 
police station, where the propeller solicited the favour of 
being provided with a ‘ drop o* Scosh *ot.* This being 
politely but fiwiily refused him, the man cursorily 
observed that ‘ corpses wasn’t particular pleasant articles 
to (hie) cart about in an adjectived wheel-barrer,* and 
requested the pleasure of an introduction to the inspector. 
The formality effected, the stranger, ^ho rejoiced in the 
Piitronymic of Roysterer, proceeded to natVate a story, of 
whfoh the following are the main facts :— 

“ At thi? hvour of one o’clock in the morning (chrono¬ 
logical precision is one of the salient features of the 
Daily Muddler^ he was proceeding in tranquil zigzags 
down Collins Street East, whcCi the Burte and Wills 
monument suddenly swerved from its accustoihed position, 
and came violently into contact with his (Roysterei^s) 
wheel-barroiv. ^/The monument, having • beef*i properly 
apostrophised, retired; but Roysterer’s attention wa>s next 
attracted byr the menacing attitude of the adjacent Scotch 
Church, which -had posted itself ^n an offensive manner 
in front of the harmless t^ehicle, seemingly impervious to 
the great persuasive power of' Roysterer’s oratory, A 
diversion in hin favour was, however, effected by the 
sudden appearance of a gentleman, bearing in his arms 
another gentleman. Both seemed to be in an elevated 
frame of mind. Their dress was peculiar. The gentle¬ 
man, who at a later stage becaihe defunct, wore no over¬ 
coat, while his bearer sported a light fawn-coloured 
^essing*gowo, which was open, A weight of evidence 
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will no doubt bear upon the fact that this particular 
dressing-gown tv^as open. IV/ty it should be so must 
for the moment remain an open question. Roystcrer 
(who also wor? a tattered garment of similar pattern and 
htic) was accosted familiarly enough by^he monsieur^n 
rob: de chambre: ‘ Hi, four-wheeler 1 say, old Tlah, 
^cn*rman beashtly tigh* ; dri^^ *m home, ’Id f lah ! ’ 

“‘Say, chappie,’ mumured the deceased, addressing 
his supporter, ‘ let’sh ha\^ Scosh ’n ’shoda.’ 

The two then tried to*eflcct an entrance into the Scotch 
Church, but this attempt being futile, they fell to tossing 
. for halfpence, while Roysterer started a highly-flavoured 
monologue for the benefit of an aggressive lamp-post at 
the comer. Failing to convince that luminary that its 
manners were ‘ ungcn’l’m’nly in the (hie) ’xtreme,’ he 
directed his steps or, rather, his steps directed him, 
towards the two gentlemen. He of the dressing-gown 
was at that moment gazing fixedly upon^is companion’s 
face, which was turned up inquisitively to the lamp—the 
only object that seems to shed any light upon the subject. 
‘You?’ gasped ther dressing-gown, ‘’strord’nary circum- 
sdian 1 ’ and compositing the other in the gutter, he fled 
in the direction of Bourke Street. 

“ Roystcrer, bent on comforting the dece^^d, bent so 
far over him as to lose that perfect equilibrium so 
necessary to an upright man, and, following his bent, 
collapsed upon the prostrate gentleman. He was 
awakened to a sense of his position by his own wheel¬ 
barrow. , • 

“‘Halley!’ cried a voice, ‘streetsh in a beashtly 
condition t* nigh’ 1 ’ It was the gentlemaiftn fhe dressing- 
gown, who, wUh renewed vigour, drove the barrow o’er 
•the sleepers* 

‘“S’kildal S’kildaf las’ i\\n. Shkildal Inshidc, 
gcn’l’mcn! ’ cried he of the gown. With considerable 
difficulty the coatless gentleman was placed in the 
vehicle. With comparative ease he was ^spilt ’ therefrom 
ere the trio had gone a dozen yards. How they got as 
far as the Church of England Grammar School the 
editorial mind is puzz^d to know, but they did get 
there, and that assertion and all others made in 
the columns of the Datfy Muddler^ must be accepted as 
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gospel truth, otherwise wc shall never get beyond the 
Chhreh of England Grammar School in the St. Kilda 
•Road, where the fawn-coloured gentleman proceeded to 
interview the deceased, while Roystcrer reclined upon the 
steps of the cdpfational establ’shment just mentioned. 

‘ ‘ Goori, old f lah,* sard the dressing-gown, at length, 
with tears in his voice, * goori, chappie,’ and pressing a 
jubilee sixpence into Roystdrer’s reticent palm, he di/ectccF 
him (Roystcrer) to convey his 4 ^ar friend to Grey Street, 
St. Kilda; then, producing a short clay pipe which he 
endeavoured to ignite by means of friction on his cigar- 
case, he rolled back in the direction of Melbourne. * 

“ Roystcrer, having spat upon the effigy Queen 
Victoria, not from any feeling of disloyalty, but in order 
to propitiate the invisible dispensers of luck, placed the 
coin in his trousers pocket and continued his journey, 
trundling his fare before him. Obedient to the instruc¬ 
tions given by the generous donor of the sixpence, he put 
down his fare at the junction. This was easily accom¬ 
plished by a skilful jerk of the wheel-barrow shtafts. 
Receiving no thanks for his assistance, he wished the 
deceased ‘Good morning,* and proffered some kindl,v 
advice in a language calculated to freeze thte very marrow 
ot it horse marine. Finding deceased to be quite dead, 
Roystcrer ^t^dered him his sincere apologies, and 
replaced the corpse in the wheel-barrow. He remarked 
that the deceased appeared to have died while in the full 
enjoyment of a meal composed? of his o\%n stockings. 
Roysterer then retraced his steps towards the nearest 
police station. ' " 

“ Life bciiv; q|iitc extinct, a doctor was sent fer without 
delay. The man of science, after a lengtlj^y^examination' 
of the body, said he was clearly of opinion that the, 
deceased had ceased to breathe. ^ He was not a student 
of Gabbero, but he had Known cases in real life where 
death, under given circumstances, had been the con¬ 
sequence of a c3nssation of respiration. He did not for a 
moment imagine that the deceased would wantonly con¬ 
sume his own hose. The deceased had died easily, and 
in good spirits. Good old corpse! 

“ The body is that of a person oY the male sex, svelte and 
whiskerlessi clothed in the debris of evening costume. 
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His stockings arc marked witli the initials *0. B.,’ and. 
Are obviously in need of darning.” ' 

Further disclosures were reported in the Daily Muddler 
on the ensuiii% Monday• • 

• “Another whcel-barro^^n[ran the repqjt] waited uppn 
the police inspector of St. Kilda yesterday. The vcmcle 
^ was accompanied by its owner, who has kindly volun- 
* IcerCd much valuable ^fomfhtion. The wheel-barrow is 
of the ordinary kind, coistructed of wood, with one wheel 
in front. It has been inspected by our most eminent 
detectives, who pronounce it to be a genuine wheel- 
bafrow. The celebrated Lecoq would have deigned to 
conteiflplate the object as a vehicle full of * potential 
possibilities.’ The proprietor of this now important piece 
of perambulating mechanism asserts that at half-past one 
o’clock on Friday morning a gentleman, wearing a fawn- 
coloured dressing-gown ana a soft wtde-a'^'ake hat, 
accosted him rather unceremoniousl)i^ by raising his 
right foot with considerable rapidity towards the lower 
portion of his (the proprietor's) back, thus causing a con¬ 
tact fraught with linpleasant sensations. The gentleman 
•next ovcrtun|ed the wheel-barrow, which contained costly 
vegetable produce, and requested the o\yner to ‘drive’ 
him to Powlett Street ‘ for a bob.’ Having declidhd to 
accede to this unreasonable request, he retmed from the 
gentleman in the gown une verte r^primande in the shape 
of cabbages (his own property) hurled at hiS unoffending 
head. Th# dressing^own vanished from sight at thc^ 
corner of Wellington Parade. The vegetables are now 
on view at the* Museum of the Botanic Gardens. A par- « 
ticidarly line* specimen of, Victorian q^bbngc has been 
christenedhe Wellington Choit^ a name not invented 
d propos de bottes. Our detectives will find out where the 
chou pinches. • V 

“ This is indeed a clue wonhy of Gabereau’s imagina¬ 
tion. There can be little doubt in the minds of our intel¬ 
ligent readers that the gentleman who accompanied 
Roysterer and the corpse to the Grammar School, and the 
gentleman who vanquished barrowman secundus^ arc one 
and indivisible. 

“ Our Sabbath meditations have led us to believe that 
all the parties concerned were hopelessly intoxicated; 
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ihiit the murder wa^ in reality the result of an innocent 
practical joke ; and it is not too much to expect that the 
missing gentleman will shortly make an apjple apology 
through llic columns uf the Daily Muddler, * , 

^ then the followiij^ pVofound reflections will be 

invaluable to our intelligent detectives in elucidating the 
nivsterv :— r 

‘‘ I. The deceased being unknov^^n, the first thing to be 
done is to find out who he is. ' ^ 

“ II. Next, it will be necessary to find out his murderet, 
who has unfortunately been allowed to escape. * . 

“ III. In London and Paris, cities of some impoj-tance, 
crimes of this kind may* be committed almost daily with 
impunity, but Melbourne is not London, neither is it 
Paris. ^ 

“ IV. It is important that the mystery should be solved 
on public grounds ; as the murder takes place in a public 
street, in a public wheel-barrow, the public must neces¬ 
sarily tecl public uneasiness. 

“When we reflect that the criminal is ‘at large, walking 
in bur midst,’ ready for the comtnittal of another crime, 
whilst carefully avoiding^ all risks which ixight lead to* 
tlie committal of himself, the editorial nerves and syntax 
arc coniplel<j’^ unstrung. Mr. James Payn, an obscure 
English novelist, once remarked that truth was stranger 
than fiction, an aphorism which has sunk deep into the 
editorial intellect, and, as we observed in ^Saturday’s 
article, the present case is a proof of the veracity of that 
useful saying. In all cases of murder- recorded in our 
columns it is our custom to criticise them fregn tlie shilling 
drcMdful poinf oPvicw, and to compare them severally 
with those invented by the sensational writiV^ of French 
renown. ^ ^ 

“ In one of Paul do KoclJ- s stories, a crime similar in 
character to the mysterious wheel-barrow mufder con¬ 
sists of a triple murder and quadruple suicide in a bathing 
machine at TrouvVllc. Du Boisgobey has written a story 
showing the possibility of committing a first-class murder 
in the topmost branches of a mango tree. The victim is 
then cremated by setting fire to tho lower branches. The 
establishment of a temporary bureau in the trunk for the 
use of the detectives, and the frustration of their wily 
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lichcincs by means of a series of electric shocks emitted 
•from a dynamo secretly hidden amongst the roots, are 
ingenious inc^lcnts of thrilling interest. But it has never 
(jjccurred, even to tjiis daring genius, to attempt the history 
of a murdci comhiitted in a trijjnpery wlT^el-barrow. 

“Wc feel sure our noble detectives will acknowledge 
thcir% sense of gratitude to jjic clever assassin who has 
oO’ered them so excelltiit an opportunity of displaying 
their genius.'* 



CHAPTER II. 

f * ' 

THE CROWNER’s 'QUEST. 

I' 

The following is an inventory of the objects placed upon 
the tabic at the inquest held on the body of the deceased ♦— 

//^A^.--Twopence-halfpenny in good Victorian coin, and 
a French halfpenny; a pawn ticket for an indispensable 
article of dress. 

Itemr^kn undamed stocking rescued from the jaws of 
the defunct. 

Item, —One bottle of Opoponax, probably secreted by 
deceased u|)on hts person in order to put our eminent 
detectives on the wrong scent. 

Iiem,—k clay pipe (stemless), an ounce of .shag 
tobacco, aird a match box (efligy of distinguished 
personage). t> 

One glove, size 9 green, one button (off). 

Item, —Sundry lobster claws and champagne corks. 

Itenu —A treatise on “Temperance Lecturing,” and a 
copy of De Quincey^s “ Murder as a Fine Art.” 

Item, —A volume of Gabberau, \wth marginal notes. 

jehosophat Clawby, of the detective force, armed with 
a powerful magnifying glass, was present, in order, if 
possible, to discover a clue. * 

The barrowlhatfRoystcrer Was the first witness called. 
A searching examination through Mr. Clawfe/s magnify¬ 
ing glass was made, but/revealed nothing of public 
interest, and witness was/hen cross-examined by the 
Coroner, who used for that purpose the well-known 
“ Vade Mccum foj Coroners.” 

0 .—What were you doing last Thursday night on the 
St. Kilda road ? 

A, —Don^t know. 

Coroner,—Very good. j 2 -""I^cstribe what you saw ? 

I saw your honour doin’ the swell with a young 
personas-— 
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Coroner.—Silence, sir ! With respect to the corpse—to 
the case in haivl—what did you sec ? 

Witness.—Werry good, your honour. A. —1 seed 

two swells, w^rry tight. 

Q. —Were you sober ? 

Witness.—As a bloomin’ judge, your honour. 

Coroner.—No comparisons of that kind, if you please. 

(2-*“Can you describe th<® gentleman in the dressing- 
gown ? 

Witness.—My attenlion was principally occupied by 
the lamp-post at the comer, and the gentleman was in the 
shadow. 

Corener.—Describe the shadow. 

A. —Tall, fair, thin, with long moustache, and dressin* 
gownd, wide-awake ’at, and bloochers. 

Q. —What did he say when he placed the corpse in the 
gutter } 

Witness.—Go an’ ’ang yourself, your honour. 

Coroner.—If you dare to address me in that manner, I’ll 
commit you for contempt of court. 

Witness.—That’s what V said. , 

Coroner.—He said he would commit you ? 

Witness.—^o, yer honour, “ Go an* *ang[ yourself.” 

Coroner.—Yes,yes, I understand. Q. —Di^elookBack? 

A. —No, he looked black, your honour. ^ 

Q. —Did you look after him ? 

A. —No, I ’ad enough to do to look after the corpse. 

Q .—Whon did you ilgain see the dressing-gown ? 

A. —When ’e came back and drove my barrer over me 
an’ ’is mate. • * 

0 ^—Dill you make any oj^servation ? 

A. —Didp’t^l just!- 

Coroner.—^There, that’ll do. No ornamental expres¬ 
sions here, if you plejsc. Q- '-^Vhat did you do next ? 

A. —Put the corpse in my bkrrer. 

Q.—And then ? 

A. —Chucked it out^gin. 

Q. —For any particular reason ? 

A, —No, my lord, no. Larks, don’t yer know, mere larks. 

Coroner.—I thought so. Q .—Did you speak to the 

deceased ? 

Witness.—Didn’t we just I- 
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Coroner.—Hush, that*ll do, witness. Q .—Then you 
proceeded with the defunct towards St. Kjlda ? 

A, —Yes, yer honour, as far as the Grammar School. 

Q .—Why did you stop there ? 

A .—^The cove in the gownd^said as *e wanted to finish 
tlfe^ corpse’s eddCfUtion. , 

Q. —Did you assist in the process ? 

A. —No, yer honour. Tke cove says, says ’e, as# he’d ' 
made the diseased warm and cofnfortablc ; then ’e gives 
me a tanner, and a few directions,, and then ’c slopes. 

( 2 -—Did you notice his demeanour ? 

Witness.—His wot ? ** 

Coroner.—His demeanour. # 

Witness.—Didn’t know he *ad one on, your honour. If 
you mean ’is gownd, it was buttoned up and fixed with a 
rope round ’is waist. 

Q .—Was his behaviour at all strange ? 

A, —Well, ray they. He says, says ’e, “ You’re a- ^ 

Coroner.—Refrain from anything vulgar in my hearing, 
if you please. Q ,—When did you discover that deceased 
was dead ? 

A, —Whc1i ’e alighted from my wehicle. , 

Q .—Did you assist him to alight ? • 

No, he wasn’t smokin’, yer honour. 

Coroner. ;ncan, did you help him out of your wheel¬ 
barrow. 

— Rayther^ your lordship. What Aoyou think? 

Coroner.—Describe your mannov of assisting him. 

Witness.—I jest took a run, stopped short, and elewated 
the shafts perpendic’ler. ^ . 

O ,—Do you find that an expeditious mode of Aepositing 
your passeng^t's 'f ' ^ ^ ' 

A .—Worry much so, your worship. 

(2.—Did the deceased maf^^e any <|bservation ? 

A. —No, he was just too^)usy with ’is stockin’s. 

(2.--H0W did you find out he was dead? 

A. — I tried to ^tand ’im on ’is pii^s, and he fell into my 
barrow agin. So I carted him to the station. 

Coroner.—Thank you, witness.—Stand down. 

Dr. Robert Toiejuejaime Shinbone was then called. 
The eminent practitioner made thcffollowing deposition :— 
1 am a properly-qualified surgeon dentist. I made a 
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post-mortem examination of the deceased. Externally, 
the corpse was^ fine and healthy, and it required much 
professional discernment on my part to pronounce life to be 
extinct. I ma^e the usual professional experiments. I sent 
cjectric shocks up the leg|, and exfracted two incisors; 

I trod upon its toes without gpology ;*1 requested 4hc 
loan of half-a-crown ; and, as a decisive test, 1 made one 
•of my most side-splitting jok^s. Failing to elicit any sign 
of hilarity, I was clca^ of opinion that deceased was 
defunct.” (Applause, wjiich was immediately suppressed.) 

“ 1 then proceeded to make a post-mortem examination. 

I found the customary organs in their usual places. (Hear, 
hear.) • The auricles of the heart were situated at its b^sc. 
The brain was small, and contained, amongst a mass of 
cellular tissue, the germ of an idea (Sensation). The 
stomach was full; the feet healthy. There was a slight 
tendency to corns on the right foot. Upon probing an 
important bunion a spirituous odour was emitted. 
Deceased was most probably not a^member of the 
Blue Ribbon Army. It is my opinion, as a dentist, that 
death was caused by the inhalation of chloroform.” 

Coroner.—You have observed that the fcA of the dc- 
^:oased were iablc to the production of corns and bunions. 
Can you assert that death was not caused by the exposure 
of these growths after the removal of the s^|(|kings ? 

Dr. Shinbone.—As a professional denti^I can refute 
such a theory. The* presence of pedal excrescences of 
the nature ^described *vill, at times, cause irritability of 
temper, and it is quite possible that the administration of 
chloroform wkilo in this state would have a tendency to 
accelerjitt thc^fatal result. 

Ahother ^ \y\cel-barrow "tnan was ftierf called. He 
deposed :—* 

‘‘ My name is Clegi Span^in. I remember Thursday 
night, as on the following da^ I was compelled to see a 
medical man, owing to contusions received in the lower 
extremity of my back^through contact \jith the boot of a 
gc!ntleman wearing a fawn-coloured dressing gown, who 
hailed me on the St. Kilda Road at half-past one o^clock 
in the morning, and requested me to wheel him to Powlett 
Street or put up with cetfain alternatives, and on my refusing 
he assailed me with my own produce and afterwards 
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])rococdecl at a jiicat paoc in tlic direction named with a 
pipe in his mouth, sinyini,% ‘ \Vc won’t j;() ‘*iomc till morn- 
injj,’ which was essentially true, as he disappeared 
suddenly at two o’cl(,'ck precisely cat the coilicr of Powlett 
Street, at whicl^,;nonient the post-office clock struck tlA5 
hofh*-Here the witnv:ss stopped for breath. 

Coroner.—Did you notice anythin^^ peculiar cvl^out the 
gentleman? * '» • 

Witness.—No, your lordship, except that his boots were 
very hard. He wore a dressing-gown and a soft hat, and 
was fearful boozed, just like your lordship when I met your 
lordship on Wednes- 

Coroner (sternly).—Stand down. 

The Coroner then summed up. lie pointed out that 
deceased, according to evidence adduced, w.as undoubtedly 
dctad. All the obtainable evidence \vas circumstantial, 
and, in consequence, convincing. He detailed with 
eloquent power tVe salient points of resemblance between 
the wheelbarrow case and i:cvcral murder cases mentioned 
by De Quinccy and (laborault. Finally, he admitted that 
a wheel-barrow was not a legally recognised public con¬ 
veyance, and in this he differed from the^able editor of 
\\\it Daily Muddler. He said that exposure to the cold, 
whil€ using such means of transit, added to the fact that 
deceased wa^t dmittedly found dead in the act, apparently, 
of swallowing his hose, might have been the main cause 
of death ; but, seeing that the eminent dentist had taken 
a different view of the matter, and^had, morccs'er, scouted 
the profound corn-and-bunion hypothesis, he could only 
recommend the jury to give an unbiassed verdict to the 
effect that dqcc.'ved had been maliciousl)^, wiffully,, and 
effectively murdered by a person preferrii'g to remain, 
for the present, incognito. 

The jur)', having beerf proviefcd with a Lindley- 
Murray (Victorian Editior), retired for deliberation. On 
their return they presented the appearance of having 
passed a mativair. quart d^heure^ which the foreman ex¬ 
plained was owing to an animated discussion on auxili¬ 
ary verbs. Their verdict, he said, was in accordance with 
the impartial views expressed bj{. the Coroner. A rider 
was added deprecating the inconvenient custom established 
by criminals and royalty of adopting an incognito. 



CHAPTER III. 

AN ALLURING BAIT. 

V.R. 

/TOur&er. 

PRIZE COMPETITION. 

** Whereas on Friday, the 27th day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and -, a murder was com¬ 

mitted of a highly sensational character. The circum¬ 
stances of the crime are of a nature so dreadful and 
extraordinary, that it is supposed the Victorian 
Government that the assassin can have had no meaner 
object in view than that of rivalling in daring atrocity the 
mysterious crimes described in the much-admtted works 
o# Gaboriau ai«l Du Boisgobey, thus affording gratuitous 
material for the creation by some Colonial genius of a shil¬ 
ling shocker calculated to crown with glory immortal 
literary achievements of our great and rising^olony. 

“Taking this profoundly philosophical view of the 
matter, the Government^ have decided to offer a prize of 
one hundred pounds for the best sensational romance 
based upon the jacis disclosed at the Coroner’s inquest. 

“ Competitors’ papers must be forwarded, post paid, to 
the I+»me Secretary on or before Guy PSwlres’ Day, 5th 
November, 18-*. 

• u Yhe assassin, members of 'he Legislative Assembly, 
and children under ten years of age, will be excluded from 
the competition. * 

“Teeth Scaleii and Corns C«t, 6d.”* 

“ GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 

*Wq hasten to inform tli<L intelligent reader that this is merely 
part of an ingenious and opportune advertisement devised by our 
esteemed townsman and dentist, Dr. K. T. Shinbone, and has no 
connection with the proclamation of the Government. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MR. clawbVs toothbrush. ' 

To the genuine detective mind there is nothing so entirely 
satisfactory as the possession of a trustworthy inanimate 
confidant. The writer of this thrilling romance knew one 
of those useful public servants, who took unto himself a 
wife deafer than a post, and to whom, by word of mouth 
only, and sitting with his back towards her, he would 
confide the great unravelled mysteries of his profession. 
Mr. Clawby was still more discreet—he was unmarried, 
and his most p-recious secrets were shared only by his 
toothbrush. It was a great relief to his mind to fly 
betimes into his bedroom, and pour out his soul to the 
inanimate object of his affections. If that humble little 
article—which Mr. Clawby had purchasejd twenty years 
ago, and, alas! it was now all but a brisileless ruin—if 
that small object could have spoken, how the world 
would haw^discovered, to its infinite horror, what a 
particularly naughty place is Melbourne, Victoria 1 

Mr. Clawby was unusually polite to his toothbrush this 
morning, as he was wont to be wSien any matter of more 
than ordinary interest occupied his busy brain, and the 
troubled look he cast upon his confidant must have 
caused the pun^ object acute pain. 

“ IVe been a ’tective well-nigh twenty (year, and of all 
the rummy murders I never did find out, this is the rum-; 
miest. Dash it all!” (Here ttic “few sad last grey 
hairs” of the favourite sti^od on end.) “ Dash it all I If 
I don’t make no beginning I sharn’t come to no end, 
that’s a moral.” (The toothbrush assented to this candicl 
confession by observing a respectful silence.) “ Listen,” 
continued Mr. Clawby. “ Here’s a gentleman gel’s 
drunk—he meets another gentleman who’s drunk—(they 
must be gentlemen, or they wouldn’t get drunk). They 
meet a man who’s drunk. Them’s the plain facts. 
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Toothbrush, isn’t it evident that I ought to get drunk 
too, to familiarifie myself with the feelings of those three 
gentlemen who’s drunk? You think not? Very well, 
then. What% the upshot? Gentleman No. i puts 
gentleman No. 2 in gentleman No. 3’s b^irow. Gentle¬ 
man No. 3, accompanied by* gentleman No. 2, c^ts 
gentleman No. 2 to the Grammar School. There gentle- 
^nan No. 2 (I’ll now call hini®the corpse) is polished off 
by gentleman No. i, apd left in charge of gentleman 
No. 3. Why did he polish him off? Ask me another. 
Well, it wasn’t Love. No, there’s no precedent in 
Gaboroo. Was it Theft? No; the corpse retained all 
his pcfsonal effects. Was it Revenge? Ahal tooth¬ 
brush, there’s the rub I As an experienced ’tective I 
didn’t think of that before. If it is Revenge, I’ll start 
examining the corpse’s togs. If he hasn’t got a clue 
somewhere about him, then, as an experienced ’tective, 
I say he ought to have. Good-day, for tlie present,” 

Mr. Clawby’s fat, “jolly” face was soon “gravely” 
imbedded in the clothing of the deceased. One by one 
he examined the garments, commenting upon^hem in a 
ipanner usual^vith ’tectives of twenty years’ standing. 

“ Trowsers r ” he grunted, “ hum—baggy at the knees, 
three buttons off—no clue there! Coat?—vyy wellfcut 
coat indeed—left tail slightly torn—neve^Tnind,—any 
clue here?” continued Clawly, lifting the other tail. 
“None whatever—not a tell-tale, evidently. Shirt? Well, 
there may be a clue somewhere about this here garment, 
but 1 guess I’ll leave it alone. Boots ? there’s a good 
lion here, stickihg*up where the big toe is usually located, 
but c^tn’t *the one I wpnt. Stockiggs j seen them 
already. Ol^ad the weskit! Come hither, sweet weskit, 
and He not afraid. As an expi^rienced ’tective I guessed I 
should find a clue in this here weskit. A clumsy, him- 
jjrovised, home-made pocket on the inside ! Tom, too ! 
'I his is what I call a clue ! What are the most unlikely 
things he could have carried in that pocket ? Change of 
linen? Dressing case? Hink-pot? No! certainly not, 
nothing but a document—an important document. Not 
notes, or cheques, or bijfs—or anything so probable as 
that—oh no I a valuable document. As an experienced 
’tective, I am bound to think it is a document, and that 
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document is now in the possession of the assassin 1 ” And 
Mr. Clawby, overjoyed \Yith his discovery, executed a 
masterly cavalier sent, 

‘‘ Stop !'' cried he, suddenly, and, obedient to the 
I vrnmand, his 'legs resigned their customary rigidity. 
“ I’ve got a clue—what am I going to do with it ? Let us 
consult the toothbrush.” ^ So, donning his hat and 
overcoat, Mr. Clawby returned t^ his abode. 

“ Toothbrush,” said he to his bristly confidant, “ I have 
a clue —what shall we do with it ? Suppose we advertise 
it No? Suppose we submit it to a syndicate of experi¬ 
enced ’tectives, and float a limited liability company ? 
No ? Well, we’ll look at the papers, and see whether 
anybody wants a clue ; as an experienced detective I can 
adopt no other course.” 

This advertisement suddenly met Mr. Clawb/s 
experienced eye as he ran through the columns of the 
Daily Muddler?— 

“ If Oliver Black will return to Kangaroo Villa, Grey 
Street, St.^Kilda, and pay his rent, washing and mending, 
and five shillings borrowed from advertise**, he will he.'Hr 
of something to his advantage ; otherwise his property 
will be sold to defray portion of the expenses of this 
advertisem^ht. LUBINA Gabbleton.” . 

“ Dear me ! ” muttered the detective, “how very c-xtra- 
ordinary! ‘ O. 15 .*—Oliver Black, the n^ark on the 

stickings ! ” Who but Clawby would hav'c found out that 
portentous announcement! - 

“The besv,thng I can do,” he mused, “ is to drop in at 
Kangaroo Villa, and tell Mrs. Lubiaa Gabbjetun who I 
am.” 


I 



CHAPTER V. 


' • MEN IS i?RUTF.3. 

Mrs. Luihna GARlUjywN was a lady whoso acquaintance 
wiih persons of the male sox, throughout a checkered 
existence, had been mainly unsatisfactoiy. To her the 
theory •of the universe resolved itself into one single 
I)roj)ositioii which she was wont to advance with unpleas¬ 
ant itcriition : “ Men is Brutes! ” Everything else was 
of secondary importance. Given an interlocutor of 
whatever sex or social status, and she would propound 
her favourite theory ten times in an hour, and defy him 
or her to frame a syllogism to contravert it. 

The late Mr. Gabbleton, who had early in life taken 
holy orders, had come out to the colony with tj}e laudable 
jiitention of cjpvcrting the heathen, and, imbued with the 
idea that a fair picture of domestic felicity would help to 
impress the aboriginal mind with the advanuges or the 
Christian faith, he had wedded the fair Lubiifa, and taken 
her with him. Alas ! shaking off the angelic meekness of 
maidenhood, Lubina had donned the armour of might. Du 
Boisgobey would say, •“£//(? portait la Culottel^ but 
virtuous Melbourne would shudder at any attempt to trans¬ 
late that mascuKnS figure. Poor Gabbleton gradually suc- 
cunthfd t(f themagging gairplities of his^er^while tender 
Lubina. Tlv^iitemporary place of worship he had caused 
to be erected was the scene of his final struggle. In a 
remarkable discourse He proclaimed that wifely obedience 
was a desirable and holy thing,^and dwelt at considerable 
lengtii upon the bitter scenes of domestic strife engendered 
by an intemperate use af words and flat-iipns. No sooner 
had he uttered the unfortunate word “flat-irons” (with 
which utensils Lubina*s arguments were frequently en¬ 
forced) than his irascible spouse was up in arms. She 
laid siege to the pulpit, scaled the walls thereof, and, 
seizing her refractory husband by his scanty crop of hair, 
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hurled him from the battlements, to the intense delight of 
the assembled heathen, who performed a wild and warlike 
dance around the prostrate divine. PAysically and 
morally shaken; wiHiout infli^ence amongst his swarthy 
f>>ik ; convincild at last that his wife’s argument, “ Men 
is Brutes,” must be based upon some occult truth; he 
took to the fire->vater, ag?:nst the immoderate use of 
which he had hitherto so Irequcitvly inveighed, and ended 
his days by hanging himself by the girdle of his gown to 
the wooden steeple of his own chapel—a pathetic example 
to the matrimonially-inclined. Thus himself and his 
ministry were suspended at one and the same time 

Having interred her dear defunct, Mrs. Ciabbleton 
next “realised” her situation. She sold her husband’s 
sermons by auction, disposed of the chapel as a cowshed, 
and gave her flat-irons to the native ladies with full 
directions for use. She bought an estate at St. Kilda, 
built a house tliercon, and maintained her revenues by 
going out a-charing, layings-out, and lyings-in. ^ 
Victorian philosophers have proved that Adam and 
Eve were £c the bottom of the deplorable state of things 
we have endeavoured to depict, so we mdot bow to the 
inexorability of fate. 

Mrs. Gaocleton had one recreation, which consisted of 
planting the flowers of her little garden upside down. She 
was engaged in this favourite pursuit when Mr. Clawby 
made his visit. :i ^ 

That gentleman was artistically and appropriately 
disguised as an itinerant nigger minstieh Leaning over 
the fence of Mrs.^ Gabbletozrs little garden, Jie t/iade a few 
inviting grimaces, and gave an introductoiy “ Yah, $’ah.” 

“Git out, yer black brute,” shouted Mrs. Gabbleton, 
hurling her trowel in the intruder’s face. 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Clawby, applying a gaudy red silk 
handkerchief to his now gaudy red nose, “ as an experi¬ 
enced detective of twenty years standing, I must tell you 
that I am unused to- 

“Git out,” interrupted Mrs. Gabbleton, “you’re a 
h imposter ; you’ve wiped all the paint off you’re nose, you 
have 1 Men is brutes, and you know it, drat yer ! What 
d’yer want ? and who are yer ? and have yer been 
christened and vaccinated, yer brute ?” 
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, “ Madam,” said the imperturbable Jehoshophat, “ I’m 
Mr. Clawby, an*experienccd detective, and I have adopted 
this disguise^in order to conceal my calling—and the 
object of my calling here.” • 

“Well?” • , • 

“ May I have the honour of addressing your ladyship 
iprivately for a few moments 

“ Come in, yer brute growled the lady. Mr. Clawby 
was ushered into a neftt little room, mainly furnished 
with antimicassars. Tfie stranger was asked to sit down 
upon one. He did so. The lady invited herself to sit 
opposite him upon another. She did so. 

“ Now then, boss,” said she, pulling a string protruding 
from her bustle, by which she appeared to control the 
movements of her jaws. 

Mr. Clawby sighed, wiped the perspiration from his 
j^ainted brow, folded his red pocket-handkerchief into the 
form of a mitre, put it into his hat, placed his hat upon 
the floor, took out his spectacles, wiped them carefully, 
adjusted them on the bridge of his nose, sighed again, 
and said—with a shrewd twinkle in his sharp %rey eyes— 
^vatching thetiflect of his portentous words, 

“ It’s a very fine morning, madam.” , 

“ 'Oo said it war’nt, yer brute ? ” was thqjteply to this 
wily question. 

“ Mr. Oliver Black did.” (Mr. Clawby scrutinized his 
interlocutor^) ^ 

“ Let ’im show his nose ’ere, the brute. I’ll give ’im 
what for I as be«ain’t paid ’is washing bill, nor ’is rent, 
nor Ms betr—p-” 

‘^or his ox, nor his ass,*nor anything thut is his-” 

interposed Mf. Clawby, mechanically. 

“ None of your bla|phemy,* yer brute ; you remind me 

of my good-for-nothing ’usbant- ” 

Oliver Black is deaifi' hissed Mr. Clawby, not 
heeding this outburst. 

Mrs. Gabbleton turfled pale with pas^on. “ No 1” she 
cried. “ What 1 without giving me the usual week’s 
notice. Men is brutes, they is 1 Did he suicide his- 
sclf?” • 

** Clever in the extreme,” niuttered the experienced 
detective. “ She’s been reading Gabaroux evidently. 
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No, niy (Ic.ir niadjiui,” he said aloud, “he was inurdcrcd 
in a wheel-barrow on the St. Kilda Koad.^^ 

“ Wiiat I in a open wheel-barrow in the open street ?” 

“ I must openly confess, mad.am, that yoif'liavc divined 
the truth, 'roll me all you kni'*w.” ■> 

"’^’(^ne moment, boss, h little stimulant is necessary to 
soothe my heart’s unrest—the same bein^ wildly bealin;.^ 
as it never beat before. 'Wten pass me yonder l/oltli‘,' 
boss, in mercy, I implore.” Mr.,*tlawby, touched by this 
])f)etic a]ipcal, rose, and taking the bottle of Old Tom, 
ap))lied his lips to the oritice. “ Drink deeply, or touch 
not,” said he, as he took an encouraging swig of the 
vivifying liquor, and passed the bottle to Lubina. 

“ilcn is brutes,” she observed; “’oo told you to 
ingurgitate my juniper, yer brute?” Without waiting for 
a reply she absorbed the remainder of the comforting 
licpiid. Mr. Clawby resumed his scat, and the conversa¬ 
tion continued in,the following manner : — 

“ I’ll make a clean breast of the whole concern, you 
being an experienced detective, well up in Gabarcaii 
and Do Qqinccy, wich I can’t say as I studies much, iho’ 

1 have heard as they is almost as interesting as Mr. 
/oler’s 7k’/'/r and Mr. liunyan’s New Pily;rim's Proi^rcss^ 
whidi Mr. I^lack used to read of a Sunday—but that ain’t 
’ere nor thcp«. Listen, yer brute. Some months ago, 
findin’ the lyin’s-in got slack and layin’s-out weren’t so 
brisk as they used to be, I had an idea that letting out 
lodgings would increase that monetary increment, with¬ 
out which a solitary gentlewoman like myself, habituated 
to the iicsthetic refinements and cultui'cd ease of polite 

society, ce mondi\ ^piritnel on - ” ^, 

“Drop it, old girl,” implored Mr. Clar'by; “please 
remember that I am a detective of twenty years* standing, 
and, in consequence, unused to mj* present constrainetl 
posture. Have the goodness, therefore, to curtail, as far 
as possible, all unnecessary ininulim savouring of sclf- 
aggrandisement.. Redundancies iird garrulities of speech 
are particularly obnoxious under existing circumstances, 
and- 

“ Shut it, boss,” interrupted Mrs. Gabblcton ; “ talk 
Hinglish. You hain’t the Hedito?of the Hargust^ 

“ Go on,” said Mr. Clawby. 
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“Well, I put an advertisement in the papers, an’ Mr. 
HOliver Jilack ♦ook my rooms.” 

“Any peculiarity about his appearance, Mrs. Gab- 
blcton?” ^ • 

• “ Well, yes ; he had a he:i:resence like i^hairy raspbyiry 
on his nose, the brute-” • 

“ The very man,” murmured Clawby. “ O triumph of 
ilcteAivc skill! Jehoshgphat, thou art henceforth famous I 
Did the corpse have any#friends ?” 

“ lie warn’t a corpsc^hen, silly.” 

“ V’ery true,” said Clawby, “but-” 

“ He had a hikey lot of acquaintances, such as even my 
brute of a ’usband—peace to his ashes!—would have 
spurned. Mr. Black paid five shillings in advance, .and 
told me he was going to marry a heiress. He had one 
chum in particular—a Mr. Lessland—just a fair brute, 
’andsomc as regards his pusson, but a hikey character, 
you bet.” 

“Ah ! When will this gentlem.an call, d’ye think ?” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. (iabbleton, satiric.aliy, “.as there’s an 
experienced detective w.anting him, no doubt# he’ll come 
y^^)-night.” 

“ Exactly. The immortal G.abb^rou would have 
effected .an opportune interview at this very moment. 
Anything else ?” ^ 

“ Yes. About two weeks ago a tail cove came here in 
a soft ’at .and dix:ssing-gown.” 

“The vcr>«man,” agaih muttered Mr. Clawby. “Jehosho- 
phat, thou art immortal. Well, whqft did he do ?” 

“ He just \Vbiil and raised Cain. Mr. Black and 
hinv^venf at "it hammer and tongs, a#d ^vhen I went 
upstairs to IWnierccdc, the dressing-gown cove busts open 
the door, the brute, .and hollere out—‘ Mine I ’ ” 

“ You ?” exclaimed thawby. 

“ No, sonny. I’ve been manved. Once shy, twice bit. 
He hollers out, ‘ Mine ! ’ then Mr. B. calls out, ‘ No it 
.ain’t, it’s mine !’ and t’other yells out, ‘inline, I tell you, 
you scoundrel; there’s my initials on the tail. Whj\ if 
you dared to put it on your carcase I’d murder you in the 
open street in a whcel-ljprrow, which is the most unlikely 
place I can think of at the present moment.’ Then he 
goes out, banging the door, and Mr. Black shies his boot 
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after him, which, it being in the dark, caMght me on the 
nose and shed my gore.” 

“ Did Mr. Black make any remark ?” /i 
“ Modesty forbids Aie to rep^it his repellent expression,” 
sa*id Mrs. Gabbieton, with.a pious air. 

“ That’ll do,” said Mr. Clawby dryly. “ What was the 
stranger’s name ?” a* 

“ Ask me another, old boss,” 

Mr. Clawby was satisfied. ' .j 
He rose to his full height (5 feet y/i inches in his boots) 
and blushed with conscious pride. 

“Mrs. Gabbieton,” said he, “as a ’tective of Mventy 
years’ standing—an ardent student of the great Gabioreau 
—a humble worshipper at the shrine of the immortal 
Lecoq— I thank you ! This far-seeing nose, languishing 
beneath a dissimulating layer of burnt cork and butter, is 
worthy to rank with the olfactory organ of the greatest 
gentleman of the profession. Henceforth I am immortal! 
The man in the dressing-gown—listen, O woman I—the 
man in the dressing-gown murdered the defunct, and /, 
the great Ciawby, have discovered him ! ” 

“ What’s your opinion ? ” 

“lladam,” said Mr. Clawby, with awful majesty of 
utterance, ^^theris something at the bottom of this affair; ” 
and, bowing low, the famous detective passed through 
the portal of Kangaroo Villa. Mrs. Gabbieton, looking 
wistfully after him as he strode a\^y, smiled ^and sighed. 
“Men is brutes as a rule,” she murmured softly, “but 
this blessed nigger is just lovely 1 " 
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THE GREAT GR*EF OF THE ARISTOCRAT. 


An earnest conversation with his toothbrush left little 
doubt in Mr. Clawb/s mind as to the identity of the 
murd^er. The gentleman in the dressing-gown had 
carrica out his murderous threat with such promptitude 
and despatch that it now only remained to request the 
favour of his acquaintance. The toothbrush acquiesced 
in this arrangement. Gentlemen there were, certainly, 
and many of them, who might answer to the description 
given, but Mr. Clawby had made up Ifls mind, so tlierc 
was nothing further to be said, Mr. Lessland, as in duty 
bound, would turn up at Kangaroo Villa at the proper 
moment, and would furnish the most coiftprehensive 
tkiformation aft to the habits of the deceased, his friends, 
and his enemies. So Mr. Clawby (disguised as a beef¬ 
eater from the Tower of London, freshly arri^ed^in Mel¬ 
bourne to represent Her Majesty during the Jubilee 
festivities) hired a brougham, and drAve to Kangaroo Villa. 

Mrs. Gabbictbn, aftej^ kissing his feet, conducted Mr. 
Clawby to *thc late Mr. Black’s apartments. The 
detective glanged round, and at Cnee summed up the 
defunct, •detectives always do that. 

‘^st a real masher,** said he ; “ pcJltaks everywhere 
—bold youri^^hin^s galore, jockeys, horses, Sullivan and 
Mitchell, Queen Victcyia, Tootsie Vaughan, and the late 
lamented Lord Bcaconstield.” 

The lamp-glasses were of a Selicatc pink colour, and a 
soft rosy light shimmered over the Kiaderminster carpet 
like a perfumed smilb upon the pur[)le lips of dawn. 
Mr. Clawb/s inquisitive eye was attracted by the 
heterogeneous assortment of tobacco pipes, arranged in 
a rack over the mantlc-ihelf. He took one of them down, 
filled it, and dreamily lighting up with one of Lubina’s 
curl-papers, continued his investigations. 
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“Rather fond of the —liiim—ladies, 1 observe,” said 
he, with an amatory wink .at the gentle Lubina. 

“ Yes, the brute,” replied she, dryly, “ and the less they 
had on the better he liked ^em—the himpuilent hussies ! 
You won’t find my portrait there—wich 1 am in the ’ab’t 
of concealing ifiy anaton>y from the gaze of men, the 
brutes.” 

“ Ah ! madam,” said M.*. Clawby with a sigh, and 
kissing the fair hand he held within his own, “ full many 
a flower was born to blush unseen ” 

“ Drop ihat^ old hoss, I’m no chicken, you bet—though 
you /in* just delightful in them red brccks.” 

Though a detective of twenty years* standing, Mr. 
Clawby had still a soft place in his heart. He turned 
and strolled over to the library, chiefly with the object 
of concealing his emotion. The library, so called, con¬ 
sisted of .a few old numbers of the “ Pink *Un,*’ from 
whose pages Mr. Clawby read several poetical extracts to 
the chaste Lubina, whose face flushed with 7tivf pleasure 
at the piquant naughtiness of that high-toned print. 
There was also a volume of Zola, but Mr. Clawby flung 
it from hint as though defiled. “ Zolcr ! ” cried he ; “ out 
upon him for a ribald serpent, polluting tne pure air of 
our great and rising colony—I trample him beneath my 
feet! But thou, Gabareaux, over whose golden page my 
heart and brain have throbbed in unison,—is there no 
work of thine immoftal pen upon these scanty shelves ? 
I am undone ! I am undone!” * 

“ Oh 1 Mr. Clawby and me alone with you,” said Mrs. 
G.abbleton, with a moViest blush. 

“ Sweet Lubina, fear not, my gorgeous laimcnt is 
intact.” Mri Clawby flung himself .at feet* .and 
declared his ardent and undying passion for his chaste 
Lubina. 

“Wh.at are you up to Black?” exclaimed a voice; 
“priv.ate theatricals, eh ?” 

Mr. Clawby sprang to his feet, .and resumed the calm, 
collected air of a detective of many years* standing. 

The new arrival consisted of a tall, doll-faced young 
man, pink and white in hue, with straw-coloured curls 
and moustaches. He wore a costume of the largest chess¬ 
board pattern, and the most fashionable ready-made cut. 
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This studied elegance of dress, and the short clay pipe 
lie held bctwe*en his teeth, combined to give him a 
strikingly aristocratic appearance. 

“ Where’s Black, mother ? ” he asked, sitting astride 
the piano, and puffing his smoke in Ma Clawby’s fjice 
with nonchalant grace. * 

> “ Qo you mean to say yq^ haven’t seen him lately ? ” 

said the wily one. • 

“ Who the devil are •you, old blazes ? ” returned the 
ncw-comcr. 

Mr. Clawby, unruffled by this unseemly query, stood 
gazing; dreamily at the handsome young aristocrat, who 
presently said, nonchalantly— 

“ I presume, my friend, you are a hopeless lunatic, to 
whom Black has offered an eleemosynary abode for the 
purpose of psychological research ? ” 

Mr. Clawby advanced boldly to the piano, struck a few 
chords with a masterly indifference tc^ accidentals, and, 
with great taste and expression, sang the following 


•recitative and aria. 

# • 

When summer snows shall blanch the vales o^Ind, 
And mellowing melons bend the |iawthorn bough ; 
When ruminants shall roam the watery wastes, 

And periwinkles thrtfm the lovesome lute ; 

When limpets, jchorusing soft L^ian airs, 

Shall ’\^itch fhe world with wondffous horsemanship— 

'i^lken say the fame of Clawby is no n^r^l 

• • 

Lecoq (you know your Gaborcau) 

His genius inherits; 

His heye is like the heagle’s. 

His nosq is like the ferret’s. 

But, Clawby too, a goodly crew 
Of “ wantitd ” ones inweigles : 

His nose is like the ferret’s, 

His heye is like tlie heagle’t 
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Tho* once 1 “ took ” a guileless “ dook ” 

Thro* taking too much ** sperrets ” 

My heye is like the beagle’s, 

My nose is like the ferret’s. ^ 

C< •!» 

' Sonie I beguiles with words and smiles 

Like syrup, sir i^not Siegel’s)— 

My nose is like the ferrefs, • ’ 

My heye is like ih^hea^l^s. 

The world, with tears, for countless years 
Shall catalogue my merits :— 

My heycy that’s like the beagle’s. 

My nosCy that’s like the ferret’s. 

“ Bravo, Blazes ! ” cried the aristocrat. “ Bravo I didn’t 
think you had it in you. Now then, tell me, where’s 
Black? What’s,-he been up to? Too pressing in his 
attentions to Mrs. Gabbleton?” 

“ Heaven forbid,” cried Mr. Clawby, with emotion. 

“ Oh, the brute ! ’* screamed Lubina. “ Me ? a poor 
innocent, modest, retiring widow ! ” ^ 

“ Do you happen to know where Black is to be found ? ’ 
asked the cautious detective. 

“ I doinoty Blazes. I’ve been up country, on a—on a 
temperance mission, ^p.nd- ” 

“Ciood young mitn,” said Clawby, touched to the 
heart. Then suddenly—** Black’s dead.” The aristocrat 
collapsed. . 

“Why, in the name of Scott, didn’t you say so, you 
blazing idiot, inst^ead of pestering me with yourMamnpbly 
impertinent questions. Good old Black! ^ Dearest and 
best. Oh me ! oh me 1 of ccairse / never read the papers ; 
everybody else did—alas 1 alas ! • We were brothers, 
ligurativcly speaking” sobbed the aristocrat; “we shared 
everything, I especially—boo-hoo, boo-hoo-” 

“ Noble heart groaned the Beefeater, rocking him¬ 
self to and fro. 

“We came here on the same boat—boo-hoo-” • 

Poor dear !” moaned Mrs. Gabbleton. 

“-Many’s the time we weAt ‘Thomas Dodd’ for 

the hebdomadal clean shirt—boo-hoo, boo-hoo- 
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** Sweet sympathetic soul 1 ” guz^gted Mr. Clawby. 

. “-Man/^the time we sparred three rounds for the 

handkerchief—boo-hoo I—returned in its pristine purity— 
boo'hoo I—fil)m the wash- ” 

* “ Let brotherly love continue,” ejaculated Mr. Clawby, 

through his tears. • * • 

“-In fact. Blazes,” said Mr. Lessland, growing 

^calnv. “in fact I was with him almost to tbe last” 

“ Oh the brute ! ” shrlbked Lubina. 

“We were like brotb^rs,” continued the young man. 
“Is it not natural that I should have been with him in 
his last hours? Don’t think I did the job—not 11 Fact 
is, Blazes, we were awfully tight, don’t yer know, old 
fellow. You know the song— 

* We all got mixed, and had a jolly spree. 

Thro’ going with the missus to the ju-bil-lee.’ 

Chorus please.” 

The chorus floated on the stilly evening air like a 
mystic funeral dirge. • 

* The aristoAat continued :—“ It is as well in a case like 
this, don’t yer know, to throw aside social scruples. • We 
did. Poor Black 1 He was very argumentative-%-insisted 
on proving the presence of microbes in the moon, and all 
that sort of thiqg, don’t-yer-know,*-Jcame to blows with a 
pump for refusing to ^nter the club with us—Dressing- 
gown Club,*you know. Blazes. Then we visited some 
friends, passed«tlte flowing bowl,^md so on, until poor 
Black lef# us, in charge of his dressing-gown, and went 
outj 5a^ng h^iad an old s*core to settle with pa Frecklc- 
nose at the *‘fclted Opossum^’ you know. Blazes. Well, 
shortly after, waiter requested me to retire. I did so— 
under the table. Then they swept me out, social scruples 
and all. I remember smiling tenderly at Black’s dressing- 
gown on my arm. ‘ Lovely ni’, my dean for stroll home,’ 
said I. Tlien, all of* a sudden, thro\^ng aside all my 
remaining social scruples, I rolled into the gutter. Next 
morning I found myself in bed, fully attired for a country 
trip. I left town at an*early hour, and sought for peace 
in solemn and solitary communion with Nature.” 
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“ Great and noble soul! ” said Mr. Clawby, with tears 
in his voice. * 

Seizing an album, the aristocrat rapidiv turned the 
leaves until he canre to the portrait of a young lady. 
“ Peggy Frecklf nose I” he exp/iained; “Miss Frecklenosc, 
Blazes—Blazes, Miss Frccfklenose!” 

Miss Frecklenose had be^n “taken” in a costume both, 
charming and original. Clad in ^ robe of white maierial, 
“ mystic, beautiful,” the sleeves turned up to her dimpled 
elbows, she brandished the trusty staff of a special con¬ 
stable. Her fair hair, hanging upon her forehead in 
luxurious masses of fringe, was surmounted by a police¬ 
man’s helmet. What struck the beholder <as being her 
principal charm was the naive, ingenuous expression 
informing her whole physiognomy, chiefly due to a deli¬ 
cately-balanced obliquity of vision, which lent to her eyes 
a je-ne-sais-quoi of uncertain farouche tenderness. Under¬ 
neath this graceful portrait were the following lines, 
scrawled in Black’s irregular handwriting :— 

N:)t for thee, inane Fitzdoodle, 

Blossom’d all these beauteous charms, 

^ ’Ware the staff 1 Wouldst thou canoodle 
^ Pallas pale with Love’s alarms ? 

^ Black was passionately fond of her,” explained Mr. 
Lessland, “but Peggy was madly in love with Fitz¬ 
doodle ; hence these beautiful linfcs—boo-hoo—the beau¬ 
tiful lines of my dcac^friendand the aristocrat sobbed 
afresh. • . ’ 4 . . 

“This FitzdoeJle wore a dressing-gowfi occu'^ionally, 
did he not?” 

“ Ya-as, great swell, doil’t yer know ; very handsome, 
Blazes; in fact, resembled me awfully, don’t yer know. 
Called here not long ag 6 ; raised disreputable shindy, 
Blazes ; dreadful character ! ” 

“ The very man 1 ” said Mr. Clawby to himself. 

“Well, Blazes, I’m o.p.h. Unless the exigencies of this 
remarkable drama should require my presence, I shall 
disappear for a short time. Bu^ I’ll do what I can to 
help you, boo-hoo ”—(here the aristocrat broke down)— 
“to And the murd'jrcr of iny dc.ir dead friend. Of 
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coiirse, you have your ’spicions now—Fitzdoodle, eh, 
Blazes ? ” 

Mr. Clawby frlaced the thumb of his left hand to the 
tip of his astute nose, and, spreading dbt his four fingers, 
saia, in a hoarse whisper— . • • 

“ P’raps ’e did, p’raps ’e didn’t. Eggs is eggs. As an 
enperienced detective of twenty years’ standing, I have 
an idea] and I mean to stick to it.” 



CHAPTER VII. 

LUCK.** 

ii 

I 

If King Midas had lived in the present centurjr he 
would undoubtedly have recounted his experiences in a 
letter to the editor qf the London Daily Telegraph. As a 
natural consequence he would have been interviewed by 
reporters numberless as the golden sands of Pactolus, 
who would have begged his Phr)’gian majesty to turn 
their note-books, pencils, top-hats, umbrellas, etc., into 
the shining ycHjpw metal we alternately curse and bless— 
bless, when in our possession, and curse, when we see it 
in the hands of autmi. But, fortunately. King Midas is 
as dead as Queen Anne, only more so, inasmuch as he 
never exiSted. Who can conceive the consequences^of 
such a power as his ? Of a certainty hi^ majesty would 
hare take^i out a patent, and placed himself in the hands 
of a po ivenul syndicate for the formation of a limited com¬ 
pany to be called 4 the Royal Phrygian Transmutation 
Company, Limited^ * What a host qf kings, queens, 
princes, dukes, ar.*-! royalt)^ flqnkies of ^1 degrees we 
should see on the hoard of directors. “ Will your majesty 
be good enough t^ step round to mv ro^^al house of 
Windsor, and turn our goods and chattels gqld on 
the occasioit of^our jubilee ? “ Will your jmajellty oblige 

by kicking the scat of oui princely Edinooro’ trousers in, 
order to enhance their value in Che eyes of the Hebrew 
merchant to whom we, usually sell our royal cast-off 
clothing.^” PiissonsI passons! the golden calf would 
still be worshi^pped, though angels trod our Victorian 
streets—^though'Archangels smuggled through the House 
of Assembly a bill for the free transit of mortals to the 
paradise of the blest I 

Frank Frecklenose never wro\e a letter to the editor of 
the Daily Telegraphy but he was nevertheless the luckiest 
man in Australia, Even in his babyhood his luck was 
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ppverbial. The mouldiest farthing he inadvertently 
swallowed, would, after the administration of a persuasive 
emetic, turn dint to be a halfpenny. 

Frecklenose had arrive^ in Ausflralia with the cus¬ 
tomary cightccnpcnce, penknife and bit oT string. With • 
this insignificant capital he had laid the foundation of his 
ifortunes—at first gold-diggc}| then squatter, and after¬ 
wards proprietor of cattle wash, which had the 
peculiar efficacy of leafing sheep and oxen hairless 
and woolless as looking-glasses. A large sum was 
subscribed by appreciative settlers and presented to the 
cnterpijsing Frecklenose on the sole condition that he 
consented to ‘*run” his cattle wash in a neighbouring 
colony. He next went to New Zealand, where he sold 
his patent rights to the Government, who retailed the 
preparation (as an invigorating hair-wash) to the Maoris. 
An appreciable reduction in the native oppulation having 
resulted, Frecklenose was honoured wifli the thanks of 
the House of Representatives, and a grant of land in 
Victoria. Here his genius culminated in the invention of 
an Klectrical Incubator and Chicken Raiser. * 

•The mechanism of that wonderful contrivance is 
worthy of a brief description. Young and unimpeachiiblc 
hens, with motherly hearts and domestic insundKs, were 
first decoyed by a fascinating array ^f chalk eggs into a 
wooden enclosure. Seized instaniy by an invisible 
automatic fork, the bir^is were jerkeV into an adjoining 
apartment, wliere they were sumptuously fed with “ Bird’s 
Egg Powder.” «The meal finisly.d, they were next 
marshalled in^o an amphitheatre^nd lectured severely 
by a^dSnofr^tic rooster *on the evffs Arising from 
“unearned increment.” Thin- lecture rarely failed to 
produce an effect, and a final exhortation to “ lay to ” 
was generally obeyed with a uiyinimous cackle of assent. 
By means of a sliding arrangement the eggs w’ere 
shunted into the incubators and electrified. The dis¬ 
comfort experienced by the embryo *chicks speedily 
induced them to quit their shelly tenements. The final 
part of the process, that of fattening, was easily accom¬ 
plished. An award of Prizes of choice worms created a 
healthy spirit of competition, and ambitious chicks 
became comparatively corpulent in less than twenty- 
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four hours. Hens refusing to “ lay to,” or even one, were 
severely censured, thrown aside by an ingenious and dis¬ 
criminating piece of mechanism, and convo ted into shoe 
leather for the chauisure of o\r Melbourne Volunteers. 

,Frank Frecklenose became rich, married a Melbourne 
beauty, and begat one child, his daughter Peggy 
Frecklenose, who, being charming :is her name, a;id ani 
heiress withal, was much sought^after by aspiring young 
Melbournites and barons. These she treated with high¬ 
bred froideur. The prince of her fairy tale had not yet 
come. Had he never come, Peggy had resolved, like 
every young woman of her age, to do without, retire into 
a convent, or set up as a lady novelist of misanthropic 
persuasions ; but the appearance of Fitzdoodle O’Pner 
dispelled this happy dream, as well it might have done. 
Fitzdoodle entered Frank Frecklenose*s “ Bottle and Jug 
Department,” and thus sailed into this thrilling history. 
Tall, thin, and hUngry enough he looked, as he tendered 
his last threepenny-bit to the landlord of the “ Kilted 
Opossum.” 

Fitzdoodle was of noble Irish blood. He had left 
nothing behind him in the old country safe a few paltt*y 
bill^ (unpaid), and his blessing. The latter was bestowed 
upon t ]^2 family Banshee, a pathetic and solemn sprite, 
who had been boycotted by the Banshee Land League 
for having haunted the proud ancestral halls of the 
O’Briers. Frank cl Frecklenose,^ to whom Fitzdoodle 
brought letters of introduction from nobody'in particular, 
was pleased with tlv.Q easy and non«hcilant air of the 
young Irish gentleman as he threw the rciiyianrt of his old 
world fortune* ujAin the counter and callcc} fpr *^*fLrce of 
Home Rule.” Frcckleno''.e took him at once to his 
colonial bosom, gave him soft raintjent, and lent him gold 
(at interest not exceeding the current bank rate by more 
than 20 per cent.), advised the purchase of a station (he 
had one to sell), and cemented the friendship by a liberal 
allowance (to hiiVisclf) of “ Frecklenose’s Special.” 

As he crawled upstairs that night, Mr. Frecklenose 
indulged in loud operatic ** asides,” both mirthful and 
melodious. He infonned his wiVo, in lyric numbers, that 
‘‘something ’shempted, shutnbody ‘done,’ he earned a 
nightsh repoge.” Then extinguishing the candle with his 
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n>ght'Cap, and secreting his slippers under the pillow, he 
crept into the fond embrace of his loving spouse, whose 
“ night^s repoSe ” was perhaps less blissful than her hus- 
b^snd’s, owing to the fact that Franks feet still adhered 
tenaciously to his boots. • * • 

Fitzdoodle’s fortune gradually increased. He sold five 
^angy sheep and a sterile c(iw, and bought cattle more 
amenable to the exigences of breeding. He apostro¬ 
phised the family Banahee in a stirring poem of four 
cantos, treating in turn of (i) The Restoration of the 
Castle of the O^Briers ; ( 2 ) The return of the magnifi- 
cently-rich Fitzdoodle to his native land, bearing with him 
his blushing bride ; ( 3 ) The cure of dry rot in sheep; and 
( 4 ) The study of Gaboroux as applied to the Irish 
question. 

*Twas after the introduction to Fitzdoodle’s muse that 
Peggy Frecklenose conceived a passio^te love for the 
poet—a love that was returned with Irish impetuosity 
difficult to withstand. Everything was so far arranged 
that Fitzdoodle had purchased an emerald ring (which in 
colour vied w^th Peggy’s gentle eyes) and was on the 
point of “speaking to Pa,” when Peggy’s mother (who 
has to be got rid of somehow at this point oij^ur story) 
died without a moment’s notice, out of sheer annoyance 
at not being allowed a role in tljoi great Mystery of a 
Wheel-Ba7row, * Mr. Frecklenose cchfessed to a certain 
sense of vexp^ion at thc^uddenness 01 the occurrence, for 
he tenderly loved his deceased vwe, and spared no 
expense at the ftiheral. Now all-Ms affections were to 
be ce n^f pif in diis daughter^ so tie adoDted a stern and 
sad counteivi^ce, occasionally diversmeef by a faint 
“ wintry smile.” 

The grave and im^tuous Fitzdoodle was not to be 
» baulked by any such untoward ^vent as the death of Mrs. 
Frecklenose. He gave way to no outward demonstration of 
grief, though robbed of ^le future watchfulxare of a mother- 
-in-law, but \vcnt straightway to Frecklenose for that 
worthy gentleman’s consent. The fates again interposed, 
for the impetuous O’Bger became suddenly aware that 
Peggy was loved by another—another Richmond in the 
field. The impertinent person who dared thus to traverse 
his matrimonii designs was no other than Mr. Oliver Black. 
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Frccklenose, to whom that gentleman , was by letters 
recommended, instantly took him to his colonial bosom. 
He justly esteemed him as a customer of'considerable 
stomachic power. S'6 the othe** Richmond in the field soon 
became a favoured habifud of the “ Kilted Opossum,” 
much to Fitzdoodle’s displeasure. Black sliewed evident 
signs of becoming “ mashffd ” on Peggy, He purchased 
her choice bouquets, composed for her a curiously- 
wrought acrostic, and, with an ai^),orous smile, chucked her 
familiarly under her dimpled chin. Peggy coquetted in a 
business-like way with the handsome “masher,” but 
inwardly vowed she would never, never be his bride 
unless Fitzdoodle should happen to change his mind. 
Many and many were the glasses that Mr. Black took 
with the landlord of the “ wintry smile,” and very large 
indeed was the slate upon which his nightly score was 
marked up, un^il at last he ventured to declare his 
passion to Peggy, and then to her father, who, much to 
Miss Frecklenose^s surprise, promptly gave his consent 
and his blessing, and said he considered the affair settled. 

Mr. Blatfk was in the seventh heaven. He was admitted 
to the sacred precincts behind the bai^ appropriated 
supt?rfluoy« small change, and borrowed half-crowns 
from tfee till with impunity. His active services were 
even at times called(^into requisition in the “Bottle and 
Jug Department,” -vhen business was brisk, and the 
aristocracy of St. Kfida flocked to the “ Kilted Opossum.” 
It was on one of t^icse occasions that open hostilities 
were declared between Fitzdoodle and. the insinuating 
Oliver. ^ 's . - . ' . 

Mr. O’Brier h^d called for a cigar, which OlivbTf^mth an 
obsequious smile, handed^to him between thumb and 
forefinger, requesting to know at the same lime whether 
he (Oliver) should “light it for him.” Fitzdoodle, in 
reply, asked if Mr. Black objected to have his nasal organ 
flattened by the application of his (Fitzdoodle’s) fist to 
that portion of 'his anatomy. ^ Silence, they say, gives 
consent, so Mr. O’Brier,. eliciting no answer, at dnee 
“ cjime to terms ” with the proboscis in question, and left 
its owner stretched upon the ground. Then, not forgetful 
of the better part of valour, he disappeared without 
even a “good night” to the adorable Peggy. When 
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Fitzdoodle was well out of sight and hearing, BlacK 
rose to his feet ^nd challenged the place in which O’Brier 
had stood to “ come on like a man ! 

Having tliBs courageously vindicated his honour, he 
put on his hat and walked liome. * 

Shortly after this dreadful enoounter M^. O’Brier hack a 
serious difference with his washerwoman. A useful item 
th(k impetuous Irishman’s «inderclothing, upon which 
that gentleman set grd^t store, was missed from the 
weekly contingent of clean linen. On investigation he 
found to his horror that the missing article had been sent 
by mistake to his rival. Terrible thoughts flitted through 
Fitzdoedle’s excited brain as he flew in hot haste in the 
direction of Kangaroo Villa to claim his property. Of 
the giiarrel that ensued, and the awful threat uttered by 
the impetuous Fitzdoodle, the gentle reader has already 
been informed; but who shall describe the mad rage of 
the Irishman when he discovered that three buttons had 
been wrenched from his belongings ? who can picture 
it ? Ask of the winds ! 

After this stormy interview O’Brier calmed down, and 
went for” Fjecklenose, spoke of his love for ^^eggy, and 
Peggy’s passion for himself. The tender Peggy seconded 
her lover in his prayer for the paternal blessi|ig^^^(we 
record it with tears) supplied her widowed p^nt with 
a large quantity of grog, in order ^o dispel the “ wintry 
smile,” and moreover soothed his ^hating spirit with a 
tripe supper^and a pqiptic and hypjoptic reading from 
‘‘ Sordello.” The desired effect ws at last produced. 
Oliver was anathdlnatised, and Fitzdoodle installed in his 
place as-lipe accepted lover pf thif^evoted Peggy* 

Wlien Olw^ heard this (during severaPdays he had 
remained in bed with generous unguents upon his injured 
nose), he threatened %o transfer his custom to another 
house. Mr. Frecklenose, in rpply to this awful menace, 
appealed to the formidable score upon the slate (Oliver 
had several times obliterated this recorc^of his liabilities), 
and mentioned also tnc strange anoemta with which the 
till had recently suffered, adding finally that Mr. Oliver 
Black was welcome to go anywhere he pleased, even to a 
certain region famous for its absorption and concentration 
of caloric. Alas I That very night Black was being 
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trundled in a wheel-barrow towards Si. Kilda - a dead 
and lifeless corpse ! * 

Frank Frecklenose made his customary ^alance-sheet, 
and finding the profits of the “ Kilted Opossum ” con¬ 
spicuous by th/^ir aoscnce, >v<irmly congratulated hiin»olf 
oft the dismissal of his afde-dc-camp. He gave a grand 
dinner to celebrate the event, and to afford the aristocracjj 
of St. Kilda an opportuifrty of observing his “*;vintry 
smile.” » 

It was a lovely evening, composed of silver moonlit 
water, distant bay, gentle breezes, with “fresh” and 
“ salt ” odours according to taste, playing around a few 
tropical plants (probably to keep themselves 'warm). 
The French windows which “led on” to the verandah 
“let them in.” It was a grandiose and noble picture, 
suggested by a valentine received by the author in ilie 
halcyon days of youth. The dinner consisted of—but we 
need not enumrratc the various f/ots of the elegant 
written in Peggy’s largest round. Suffice it to say 
that the soup {potage aux Pommes a PAnstralienne') was 
just being removed when a late guest, arriving at that 
moment, claimed his share, with an apologg^ and a smile. 
Being of an obliging nature, he dispensed with the usual 
cou%Mrt^.i^ took his soup direct from the tureen, causing 
much ^usement amongst the assembled guests by his 
unavailing efforts tb,force the ladle wholly into his 
mouth. I • 

“Reminds one oft Oliver TwisUand the brimstone and 
treacle spoon,” saidXvir. Caldron, one of the greatest whs 
and most brilliant la»;vers of all the Afistralias. While 
the guests ar^ splitting thein sides at Mr.‘ Cai^Op’s apt 
comparison, we shall have,time to obsemeHhat the late 
comer was Mr. Leo Tof-de-Rolleston, a young man 
about town, who wore unimpeachalble indispcnsablcs and 
immaculate neckties, scribbled for the Daily Muddler^ 
knew everj'thing and everybody, and was invariably 
ready to assert ^hat fact. Previous to his appearance, 
Frank Frecklenose’s guests had drifted for the seventh 
time into a comparative analysis of the weather, but at 
the aspect of Mr. Tol-de-Kplleston the company 
brightened up immediately. 

“Oliver and brimstone 1 ” ejaculated the new-comer, as 
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he extended the empty ladle to be shaken by the eager 
•outstretched •hands. “Oliver and brimstone! Poor 
Oliver will probably have more brimstone now than he 
may reasonably be expected tct care about.” This 
enigmatical speech proauced the desired effect^ of 
awakening curiosity. • 

“Any news, Tol-de-Rolly?” questioned Frecklenose. 

“^ews, of course J hive; news of all sorts and 
colours—scandals, elc{)ements, robberies, jobberies, 
burglaries, rapes, and fhurders.” 

“ O horrid man I ” screamed Peggy Frecklenose, a faint 
blush mantling on her cheek. 

“ Mavcn*t you heard the latest news.^” cried Leo the 
Irrepressible. 

Now, as no one knew what the latest news was, it 
naturally follows that they couldn’t say that they had. 
When this profound conclusion had been reduced by Mr. 
Caldron to syllogistic form, and finally established, Mr. 
Tol-de-Rolleston felt himself at liberty to communicate to 
the company the important piece of news locked up in 
his powerful brain. • 

• “Well,” hs said, “ the wheel-barrow has yielded up its 
secret—the murderer is known to you all.” 

A scream went up from the convives, aitff^gFtened 
eyes were everywhere turned uj)on each other with 
suspicious obliquity. • 

“ No! ” said their informant; I didn’t mean the 
murderer, !• meant th# victim.” i 

“ Lor, how yqu do frighten one! ” simpered Peggy, 
smiling. I’m sure Fitzdoodle y ent blue in the face.” 

“ I>id'iT ?” disked O’Hriw, innocently «Well, I know 
whom he lAcfms, don’t yoU| see ; he means Hlack—my 
rival Black.” ^ 

“ You needn’t spoil a fellow’s story,” said Tol-de-Rollcs- 
ton, in an injured tone. “Ho\t did you know.^ may I ask.” 

“ I didn’t know; it was merely the result of my superior 
intuitive perception •of the tangiblt# and intangible, 
jibstract and concrete.” 

“ Asphalle and concrete be hanged,” said Tol-dc- 
Rolleston, impctuouslyt 

“ And the assassin, too,” added Peg^y, filled with just 
wrath. Black ought to have died by his own act out of 
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j^ricf for his unrequited passion, she thought. That would 
have been strictly in accordance with the established 
canons of Victorian romance. Tol-de-RollcstQn continued 
his narrative:— 

“A ’teclive fellow, ntimcd iClawby, found it all ou^ 
CleV’crcst *tective since becoq, don’t yer know—knows 
cver>nhing.” 

“ I’m sorr>» to hear it,” said* Frecklenose—a remark that 
nobody noticed, as it is made solely with the object 
of mystifying the intelligent readoof this thrilling stoiy. 

Several hours were pleasantly whiled away in the 
discussion of the engrossing subject, but Fitzdoodle 
O’Brier sat moodily cracking^ nuts, seemingly boat on 
finding the whole myster>' in a nut-shell. The veracious 
Leo now fetched from the backyard the wheel-barrow kept 
for the •convenience of over-festive habitues of the 
“Kilted Opossum.” He manufactured a realistic corpse, 
using for the purpose a French roll and a serviette. He 
then personated in turn the honest Roysterer and the 
mysterious assassin. He throttled the French roll with 
savage energy; then, smoking a cigarette and humming 
the “ Old Hundredth,” he reeled round the ♦able to illus¬ 
trate the diabolical suti^roid and buoyant spirits of the 
murdCre?^^ This admirable pantomime elicited the 
unbounded applause of the company, and a winning 
smile from Bcggy Frccklenosc. Mr. Tol-de-Rollcston 
next disguised hims If as a ’tective, and .after a close 
inspection of a supjCosed trail, leading undiuneath the 
sofa, arrested scveral^f the guests on suspicion. A cup- 
bo.ard containing liqueurs was subjecic^l^to a searching 
investigation. Caldron ^complimented iho irrtg:)^ssible 
on his remarkable talent. “The man murdered 
Black,” said he, “though ji'very clever crimin.al indeed, 
and a man wliose acf|naintancc ? should esteem it an 
honour to claim, would very soon succumb to your 
detective genius, Tol de-Rol.” Leo smiled superior, 
while Caldron, who was a very “big pot” in criminal 
matters, warmed to the subject. He even l^erame 
epigrammatical. “ The place chosen by the ass.assiq for 
the committal of the crime w.as a,very safe one from the 
fact that in everyone’s opinion but my own it would be a 
very unsafe one—which, of course, makes it all the safer. 
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Have you ever read Gaboreau, De Quincey, Du Boisgobey, 
Jeremy Benth^in, Lavater, and Emerson, and a host of 
other celebmted writers ? No ? Very well, then, if you 
had^ you would have Imown that in perpetrating a 
ifturder the more public the place the •safer the mur¬ 
derer. Were 1 at this momenP to ventilate the respected 
I windpipe of our friend Frecklenose before your very 
eyes,^ I should, without tne slightest doubt (always 
provided I had countel possessing forensic ability 
and eloquence equal fo my own) be pronounced ‘not 
guilty’ by an intelligent jury, and should most probably 
be cojnplimented for having done an action highly 
beneficial to the interests of the colony. My keen insight 
into human nature shows me that the murderer is gifted 
with mental power and cunning equal only to my own. 
After mature thought I have no doubt that the murderer, 
being a highly intellectual* and far-seeing man, went 
through East Melbourne to Fitzroy djardens, or else 
walked in an entirely opposite direction. No one was 
about at that tirne, and he did it without detection.” 
Caldron, at the height of enthusiasm, was ready to accept 
^he responsibility and the glory of the admir^le murder. 
“ I was sly, devilish sly, don’t yer know,” he continued. 
“Did I throttle the corpse with my outiv^l^rfine 
hose ? Not I. Did 1 leave my card with the wheel¬ 
barrow man in the event bf inquiVies being instituted? 
Not I. Didl-^?” 

“In the flame of ihe law I arrest you,” said Tol-de- 
Rolleston, sternly, placing his hand in Caldron’s shoulder. 

“ Oh, i^’s all fight, old fellow,” ^aid Caldron, confusedly. 
“ I di/ln’<. do \he thing, bu^, ready nowjidon’t you think I 
ought to di?fAid the murde^'er. I have already such a 
profound knowledge qf his motives, such a sweet sympathy 
with his highly-wrouglit mind, that I certainly think, nay, 
I am sure there is no lawyer in Australia more capable of 
bringing abiut a favourable verdict.” 

“ Certainly,” said Tol-de-Rollcston. • “ Certainly, cer¬ 
tainly,” echoed the convives. Then somebody struck up 
“ I"or he’s a jolly good fellow,” and the strain was “ taken 
up ” by the detective, tnd finally sung in chorus by the 
assembled company with what dulcet tones and oral 
accuracy nature had endowed them. 



CHAPTER VI11. 
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Ki rZDOODLE TAKi^.S A RUN. 

Thf. note of harmony lia\ ing been struck, the company 
settled down seriously to the business of mirthful song. 
Lenora Topweight was the first to “oblige the company.” 
This young lady’s papa happened to be no less a person 
than the flourishing purveyor of tripe, by appointment, to 
the Legislative Council, a fact which induced Mr. Tol-dc- 
Rolleston to pay Miss Topweight the most unctuous 
compliments and- assiduous attentions that his volatile 
nature would allow. She had a very pretty talent for 
piccolo soUy and gave “ The Lost Chord ” with variations. 
An obbligflfo banjo accompaniment by Mr. Tol-dc- 
Rollcston would have considerably enhanctd the bcautj 
of the melody, had the accompanist possessed any 
knoAvKcc^'fbf the instrument; but a too-evident desire to 
outstrip the fair flautist in velocity of execution somewhat 
marred the suave harmonious cadences originally devised 
by Sir Arthur Sulliviin, and finally led to the disastrous 
collapse of the banjC' strings, by ♦'hich the hnpcrishablc 
“ Lost Chord” was nWly lost for ever. ^ 

“It’s nothing but pn^ctice,” said Miss Lenora Top- 
weight, modc.sriyf)lushing and unscrewing 'ncr lip^into a 
wide-mouthed smile. . “ 

“ Cette boHchc admirablenient f^^ande ! ” sighed Leo, 
(pioting Francois Coppdc, and seizing the instrument, he 
imprinted a passionate kisS upon its blow-hole. Then he 
looked up to L<!nora*s face and sighed anew. 

iJuring this performance Peggy find O’lirier were 
sitting hand-in-hand. He was ashy pale, and his usually 
smileless face was now as long as any Cremona. The 
prelude—ada^do iippasmnnata-<\x^ a cornet solo by 
Cerulia Topweight, a sister of the last performer, induced 
Fitzdoodle to seek the coolness of the verandah. 
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(The Topwei^ht family had a passion for wind instru¬ 
ments ; even “papa” Topweight was a deft perfonner 
upon the bagpipes, and had made with his own hands, 
out of a remnant of tripe^ subjecte€ to a drying and 
taflning process, a miniature instrument* of that cla^, 
which emitted no uncertain sound.) 
j “ Pm mush besher now, dea^^h Peggy,” said Fitzdoodle, 
who Had been strangely# affected by the performance of 
“ The Lost Chord.” Petffey deposited him in a wicker 
chair, lit a cigarette, ana| after a few “ whiffs,” puckering 
up her pretty mouth into a dainty smile, she handed it to 
her lover. 

“ Hallo, who’s that tapping at the garden gate ? ” she 
suddenly exclaimed. 

“ D— his impudence! ” cried O’Brier with a start; 
“ some fellow after the clothes lines and props. Flit, flit, 
my sweet; leave him to me ; Pll soon settle him.” 

So Peggy “flitted,” like a shadow, thrtJhgh the French 
window. Then Fitzdoodle set to work. Gathering a few 
moist lumps of clay frpm the adjacent flower pots, he 
rolled them into pellets—grape-shot, small bore> cartridge, 
aftd six-poundArs (“stars of the first magnitude,” he Ctalled 
them). “ Bother Black; wish Pd never seei^ 
muttered uneasily. Then taking a pellet of minbr^miport- 
ance, he threw it in the direction of the watcher, who 
ducked, turned a somersault, and exhibited to Fitzdoodle’s 
astonished eyes \he figure of a man clad in the motley 
garb of a circhs clown. ^ . A . 

The intelligent (eader will easily divine that it was no 
other than^lr.^Clawby, who, with the genius qf his craft, 
had cadopltd this cunning disguise. • • 

Had O’Briei^conceived whnt was the mission of the 
parti-coloured watcher, fierhaps he would have paused efe 
^ he hurled his deadly projectiles from his coign of vantage, 
* As it was, he hurled pellet aftir pellet, always with the 
same strange result—a laugh, a duck, and then a somer¬ 
sault—until, at last, a sik-pounder, throwft at random and 
consequently with more precision, found a home in the 
painted eye of the intruder, who, with a blessing upon the 
marksman, fell headlong^o the ground. 

“How’s that for eye?” muttered the soothed, but pitiless 
victor, as he sauntered back through the French window, 
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which rattled with the last blast of Cerulia’s cornet— 
a powerful effort, which had the beneficent effect of 
“ speeding the parting guest.” ' 

ilr. Clawby, always equal to any call upon his powf»rs 
of dissimulation, had not .adopted his present disguise 
without a prudent consultation with his toothbrush, and, 
sooth to say, liad been highly elated with the notion that 
in choosing the motley, he • surp.isscd in ingenuity 
«ind audacity the highest flights.of genius ever indulged 
in by the great Lecoq, After two days* arduous exercise, 
he acquired the facile saltatory grace of the accomplishccl 
clown, and dared on the evening in question to saunter 
from his humble lodging, followed by all the small fry 
of the neighbourhood. He improvised an entertain¬ 
ment in Fitzroy Gardens, which brought a few tributary 
“coppers,” in the shape of coin, and one in the shape of a 
policeman. So disguising his disguise in the dressing- 
gown he carried' for that purpose, he moved on ” in the 
direction of the “ Kilted Opossum.” 

The piccolo, banjo, and comet had certainly charmed 
the ear of the watchful Clawby; but still he was impatient. 
The object “wanted” had not yet made any sign until the 
attad^ - fir m the verandah had revealed Fitzdoodle’s 
intuitivfreeling of animosity. But at last Ccrulia*s 
vigorous lungs were blowing the remains of “ Tannhauser” 
through the cornet’s fabyrinthian tubes and valves, and 
the departing guests flocked frorn the “ ^ilt^d Opossum” 
into the stilly sumiier night. Qawby having partially 
recovered from the discomfiture caused^) the six-pounder, 
quietly awaited his assailant. The latter .^ooiV.madc his 
appearance. “Fitcklenose was hanging upan the'arm of 
his future son-in-law', and indulged in innocent facetice on 
things in general :—“ Lovely nigfc’ for wheel-barrow ri*, 
ole (hie) flcr—look atc^e moon, prapsh itsh shun— ^ 
Australian ’rangtanent of planctsh remarkably slrangsh.” 

“ That’ll do, old fossil,” said Fitzdoodlc, roughly ; “ you 
toddle up to be8, and leave the sun, moon and st.irs to 
take care of themselves. Good night, I’eggy ; look after 
the aged and wintry one, or he’ll be tumbling into the 
well—in search of truth.” 

Then he kissed his fair inamorata, who glanced up at 
his face with the passionate light of love in her emerald 
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Qyes, like the^faint flush of early dawn upon the first 
efforts of a gooseberry bush. 

“ Ahdew, %hdew, beloved ! ” she murmured to his third 
\^aistcoat button; then left Ifim in order to dis¬ 
entangle her “papa” from ^he cucuirfber frame, i^to 
which he had plunged with the avowed purpose of taking 
* a tn^tutinal bath in the Yarr^ 

F^itzdoodlc sauntered^ jauntily along the esplanade 
until he came to the ^fost convenient spot for exhibit¬ 
ing his manly features to the vigilant Clawby. Doffing 
his hat, he saluted the world in general, and lit a 
cigarette. 

“You’re a remarkably good-looking young fellow,” 
observed the detective, closely scrutinising O’Brier’s 
features. “ I can scarcely believe you did it, but as a 
detective of twenty years’ standing, I am bound- ” 

Mr. Clawby was “left sitting,” as the parliamentary 
reporters say ; for Fitzdoodle felt stranf ely annoyed, and 
mildly observing that, “ after standing so many years, a 
rest would be beneficial,” he had induced Mr. Clawby, by 
jiieans of a well-directed “ivory rattler” t# assume a 
recumbent attitude. 

O’Brier, lighting a fresh cigarette, conlinueihigjj^lk. 

It >vas night. There was not a breath of wiiili, for the 
breezes (tired of chasing one another round Frecklcnose’s 
flower-pots) had long since died*away— an atmospheric 
phenomenon p&uliar to the Victorian climate. * O’Brier, 
being in a perturbed^tate of minc^ observed with close 
attention the picaresque cacophony of tints displayed in 
the panofamiL that lay bpfore him—the Tc/k/te waves 
breaking on,tjie yellow sands, the bla!k |4er jutting out 
into the silver sea—illuminated for the occasion by the 
Williainstown lights^ the Titanic masses of clouds 
“heaped one on top of the otl^er then a brilliant break 
in a white woof, a bit of Oxford blue sky, bespangled with 
glittering stars, amongst wliich the serene moon “ sailed,” 
for the ostensible purpose of “shedding' down” her cold 
light upon a parti-colourcd clowai and a moon-struck Irish¬ 
man in a ^'‘blue funk.” A weird, bisarre^^ fantastical, faiiy- 
Jike scene, such as S Dore would have loved, and 
Fitzdoodle a toujours ador^. He lighted a fresh 
cigarette, and continued to gaze upon the heavens, while 
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the motley detective turned fantastic somprsaults to keep 
himself warm. 

As an experienced detective, it was plainly'cvidcnt that 
he must attract as much attention as possible. So he 
fo\lowed the soliloquisinjf^ O’Bricr up the pier and down 
the pier, treading*' every now and then upon that gentle¬ 
man’s heels to remind hinj^ that he was still obsi^^rved.' 
Fitzdoodle began to show signs Oc displeasure, and lighted 
a fresh cigarette. The “ dreamj ” waters, rising and fall¬ 
ing in a “glittering” rhythm, invited his confidences. 

“If she knew-if she only knew-Oh ! if she 

-Do, in the d—I’s name, keep your nose out ,of my 

face, my good man.” Clawby closed his note-book with 
a sympathising sigh, simply recording in hastily im¬ 
provised Pitman that Fitzaoodle’s face was ghastly pale 
and “his brows wrinkled angcrly”—a facial distortion of 
colonial origin. Fitzdoodle, lighting a fresh cigarette, 
bethought himseVf that if he lingered on the pier he 
might miss the last train to East Melbourne. So striding 
hastily away towards the station, he threw himself into a 
smoking carriage and lit afresh cigarette. The pertin¬ 
acious follower was politely but firmly refused admittance 
to th^ saiufi compartment, altho’ Mr. Clawby pleaded, in 
supphclffmg tones, that the great Lecoq would never have 
tolerated such an indignity. 

“ Lecoq be d-d, and you too 1 ” said O’Brier, forcing 

the fag end of the cig.arette into Mr. Clawby’s injured 
optic, as the train nr|aved out of the station.' The sham 
clown disappeared with an unearthly howl,‘and Fitzdoodle, 
congratulating himself upon having at last ;rid himself of 
the intruder, lit d fresh cigarette, and apostrophised the 
seats and cushions of the railway carriage in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—“Miss Braddon’s a^fool compared to it. 
Never devised anything lijce it in her literary existence*. 
The most important point in Australian murders is their 
resemblance or dissimilarity to those that have been 
plotted and executed in the fertile brain of the novelist. 
Miss Braddon? Gaborcau? Dickens? Not in it, any of 
them 1 Murdered in a wheel-barrow-good old wheel¬ 

barrow! But, aha! 1 must dissemble. Can anyone know? 
Who could have seen me with Black that night ? No one, 
no one I ” But still, Fitzdoodle was not comfortable. 
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Me rose from liis seat, executed a highly-finislicd break- 
(lt)\vn, lay supiifb upon the cushions, threw his legs into 
the air, sougiit relief by rolling under the seats, lighted 
fresh cigarettes, but all to np purpose^ 

Pshaw ! ” he ejaculatccT at last, “ I am safe ; ^tectjve 
fellah ]U‘obably writhing updn hospital bed at tlie 
present mom-” 

“ Iicre we are again J” slftuted Mr. Clawby, jumping 
tlirough the window, anel turning a double somersault. 
“ Here we are again—fresh as paint! ** 

O’Drier’s brow re-wrinkled “angerly,” but he uttered 
never a word. Arrived at his station, he leapt from the 
railway carriage, and fled—fled past the ticket-collector, 
over the barrier, up the stairs, onward; looked not to right 
of him, turned not to left of him, all the world wondered 
—wondered to see the breathless Fitzdoodle flying from 
the motley mountebank in the rear ; wondered to see the 
fugitive threading the mazes of our Melbourne streets 
with an eagerness denoting that “ his primary object was 
speed ; ” wondered to see him stop dead before the Burke 
and Wills monument with a dazed and dreadful stare ; 
wondered to %ce the ludicrous figure of a circus clown 
drop down upon the hapless Fitzdoodle from diu-^ness 
and space, and execute a thoughtful pas sent Dc*'Sre the 
bewildered and perspiring runaway. Mr. Clawby had 
taken a “short cut,” and with >he gifted foresight of 
an experienced Hietective had posted himself upon the 
monument, certain, asWi student of Gaberow should be, 
that the criminal^would be attracted by a horrible but 
irresistible^ fascination to the place associated with his 
crime. * * • • 

“ Well, clufp^Sie,” chirped the detective, “ come to look 
at the eld spot? Toojate for a toothful, old fellah, ain’t 
it ? Ah 1 you’re off again, are you ?” 

For Fitzdoodle had sprung tft his feet, and was already 
going at a useful pace,* He hailed a hansom. “Spare 
no expense,” he panted*to the Jehu perched behind, and 
away they wont. Mr. Clawby hailed another cab. “ Spare 
no expense,” he shouted, poking his head through the trap¬ 
door in the roof of the >tehicle, by which ghastly jack-in- 
the-box proceeding he frightened poor cabby into space. 
Regaining his scat, the cabman urged on his trusty steed 
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Away 1 away 1 rattling through the tranquil city went the 
two cabs, • awaking from their slumbers the peaceful 
dwellers in our great Victorian capital. Away! away I 
all through that portion of »\he Melbourne Post Office 
Directory inscribed “ Streets.” Away I away 1 through 
the livelong night, until the dawn 

“ Stood tiptoe on the inTiUy turnip tops.” 

« 

What sport,” chuckled the indefatigable experienced 
one, nibbing his hands ; “ what sport, bringing down a 
prime cove like this ! ” 

Look ^erc, boss,” shrieked the cabman, through, the 
aperture in the roof, “ Betsy’s cast three shoes, and *er off 
’ind leg’s been stuck thro’ the splash-board this last ’alf 
hour. If you ’aint got spavins, git out an’ dror the 
bloomin' cart yourself,” 

“ On, on, caitiff,” yelled Mr. Clawby, thnisting a 
liberal I.O.U. through the trap-door. But a thunderous 
crash echded through the “blue silence.” Fitzdoodle’s 
cab had collapsed 1 Jehu was stretched 'on the wheel, 
whiki'^J^/.Mnd quarters of his “ red roan steed” emergecl 
from the roof in defiance of all known regulations as to 
veilicuKar traffic. Afid Fitzdoodle? He was already far 
<ahcad—examining the chaste statuary in the Treasury 
(iardens—Venus Vitrix holding the apple in her hand 
(Mr. Claw'by took this to be a costly advertisement of 
Pears’s soap); Diana, with herwistful-lcohing hound at her 
feet (whom the experienced detective imagined to be a 
statue commemorating the esUblishmontmf the cats* and 
dogs’ meat indu<?try in our colony); and liacchus and 
Ariadne (whom Mr. Clawby thought were a couple of bold 
young things, evidently no better than they ought to be). 
It is strange how great minds, though intent on noble 
cmds, can be diverted by such a trivial spectacle as that of 
a young couple can^d in stone, a\id whose linen draper’s 
bills must have been very modest indeed. So thought 
Mr. Clawby as he scampered after the fugitive. Nothing 
daunted, he followed “his man’' over five-barred gates, 
through brier and bramble, leaving bit by bit his parti¬ 
coloured raiment behind him, so that he bid fair to rival, 
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ip scarcity of cjpthing, the statues he had despised. He 
plodded on, till at last Fitzdoodle, glancing furtively 
around, slipup Powlett Street, and stopped breathless 
iif his own door. The watchful 01awby fell upon his 
knees, with an invocation to t]je shade of the immoital 
Lecoq ; then he rose and walked silently home, embraced 
his beloved toothbrush, and wept for joy. 




CHAPTER IX. 
CRICKS AND CRfvCKLES. 


“ Mr. Fitzdoodi.k O’Brikr, arc you or are you not 
going to lend me that half-dollar?’’ said Oliver Black, 
seated comfortably in Fitz’s favourite arm-chair. The 
person to whom this immoderate demand was addressed 
turned in his bed, placed his nose firmly against the wall, 
and replied only by a groan. “ What! ” continued the 
unwelcome visitor, after a pause of expectancy, “ what! 
do you mean to sety that after having had the questionable 
taste to polish me oflf in a common wheel-barrow to suit 
your own convenience, without allowing me so much as 
twcnty-four«hours’ notice to square my worldly accounts^ 

say “ flood-bye ” to Peggy, and-” * 

“ I-k;^ ckire you,” began O’Brier, starting up. But a 
glance at his visitor was sufficient. Fitzdoodle hastily 
sheltered himself under the bed-clotlics. 

“ Observe, my friend,” Black resumed, rising and 
approaching the bed, “tliat I expect from'you some small 
modicum of courtesji after the gr^t inconvenience you 
have put me to.” And deftly removing *Lhc sheets and 
blankets, Mr. Black got into bed with his i\nwitting host, 
leaving his It^s ‘standing in' the middlej.c\f the room. 
“ \’’cs, I ran quite conceive,” *lie went on, with surprising 
calmness—“ 1 can quite conceive that a bed-fellow con¬ 
sisting of a part of a corpstj of your own fabrication must 
be in a certain measure a most unwelcome one. Now, if 
it were a cold and wintry night instead of a kind of vapour 
bath d la moustijiic (we commonl/talk French, in—er— 
the place I come from), you might have been agreeably 
surprised at my warmth of body. Feel 1" 

Fitzdoodle uttered an uncarthlV yell, as Black gently 
tweaked his nose, and the discarded legs executed a 
danse marahre. 
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“Is it alwsurs as warm as that down there asked 
Fitzdoodle, with evident aLarm, while he tenderly caressed 
his nose. ♦ 

,“Wal, friend,” replied ^Ir. Black, “I wouldn’t like to 
fliislead you, but 1 should say I’m just an icicle compjyed 
with what be.” • 

(Here Mr. Black’s legs, aftgr setting to partners, enjoyed 
a heftrty galop round the room.) 

“You may have tlyil half-dollar, Oliver,” said Fitz- 
doodle, meekly, “only—only put in a word for me do^Lun 
there with regard to—with regard to—er—Peg^y ; she’s 
rather delicate, Oliver, and the hot weather doesn’t 
usually agree with her.” 

“ Don’t be anxious on that score ; I shall make her my 
special care.” Prodding Fitzdoodle jocularly in the ribs, 
Mr. Black rose, resumed his legs, and with a grim smile 
upon his ghastly face, as he watched the contortions of 
his host, prepared to take his leave. • 

“ Ta-ta, old chappie,” said Black, airily; “ I shall dro}> 
in again to-morrow night. Ta-ta.” 

Moved with sudden rage, Fitzdoodle wrinkled his brow 
^ery angrily,* and just as the door was opening with a 
ghostly creak, he seized a slipper and fluq^ it with a 
mighty effort at the retreating shape. A shriek, a clatter 
of china, and Fitzdoodle awoke. • 

“Oh, Mr. O’Brier!—got ’em again?” cried a familiar 
voice. Fitzdoodle rubbed his eyes. • 

“ Good Ifeavens, vdiat’s up, Mrs.^rackles ?” 

He sank baqk^vith a groan. There lay the slipper to 
remind hipi ojf his horrid vision. There stood his weeping 
landlady, at whose unoflending head th% ir^jssile had boon 
hurled; ana^here on the’floor lay the ruins of his 
matutinal meal. • 

“ Oh, Mrs. Crackles, Mrs. Crackles, what a precious 
existence Pm going to lead if this sort of thing is going to 
happen frecpiently 1 Did you lock the front door last 
night, Mrs. C. ?” • • 

“Why, lord love you, sir,” said the astonished lady, 
“ you didn’t never get ’ome not till the crack o’ dawn— 
wicli I s’poscd you waS out high-falutin* with that there 
painted clown as 1 saw a follerin* yer up the street, like 
the ghost of my great-grandfather’s uncle’s father on my 
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mother’s sid(i, as follered him continual, night an* day, 
a-askin’ of ’im to give ’im back the shirt ’e lent *im when 
’e went to the christenin* of my aunt’s fos cr-brothcr’s 
grandmother’s half-si iters gn'^nd-nephew—which makes 
*iin my cousin severial times removed, the last time with 
hintluenza, wich he took thro’ slccpin’ on a damp bed, 
wich I mean the front garden bed, containing early spring 
onions, owin’ to drink, wiefr my father’s cousin’s great- 
aunt cut up in small pieces in a dish of Hirish stoo.” 
Crick ! Crick ! 

Fitzdoodle’s landlady had “ run down,” for which the 
gentle reader of this remarkable romance may thank his 
lucky stars. 

Mrs.Crackles was one of the dry and chippy specimens 
of human mechanism, such as exist only in our free and 
rising colony. She was even much drier than Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s She must have been a few moments after 
the Ihllar of Life had refused to renew her lease. Her 
desh and skin, in complexion and texture, vied with the 
epicarp and sarcocarp of an aged grey pea. Considered 
as a comestijjle, the “anthropophagi ” would have spurned 
her, though as fuel for their characteristic' cuisine they 
wouldjiavq. hailed her with delight. In the days of 
her mofc sappy youth she had undergone the delicate 
operation of tracheotomy, which, though mainly successful 
in preserving her from the pangs of the Destroyer (good 
old pangs-!), left something to be desired, inasmuch as the 
silver tube insinuated into the windpipe of thi.i dry female 
by Dr. Shinbone (the well-known ^u^geon dentist), 
contained a hne disused molar. It has been CQfijcctured 
that this trophy o7 dental skill had been surre])titiously 
inserted by the “buttons” of our eminerit practitioner, 
previous to the introduction of th&^ube ; but, conjecture 
what one may, it remains a fact that the tooth in question 
played the same role in Mrs. Crackles’s windpipe as a 
pea in a whistle. Upon the slightest approach to loud 
elocution, or e-\cc«sive emotion, up flew the tooth with 
a crick 1 crick ! and the reader is released from an 
engrossing recital of the multitudinous experiences and 
strange ramifications of the Crackies family. 

Fitzdoodle, thankful for that unnatural full stop, 
requested Mrs. Crackles to withdraw. Then unfolding 
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the morning’s Daily Muddler^ he turned tp the latest 
report concerning the wheel-barrow mystery. 

“ A clue 14heyVe got a clue 1 ” he cried, in horror, his 
brow re-wrinkling as before. “ I must be up and away— 
(my trowsers, where are th%y ?) Th6y shall never, never 
know what I know. Oh, Peggy ! Peggy ! (I’ll put o« a 
clean shirt—hang the expense 1)—I know how you would 
pity fnc, your own Fitzdoodle,” he cried, the passionate 
tears starting from his ejyis. “ (Hang that old Crackles ; 

1 wish she’d sew my laitton on.) Oh, if it should ever 
come off, I am a ruined man I (My necktie I—feels like 
])utting my head in a noose—the latest twose — good joke, 
eh ? td spring on ’em at the ‘ Kilted ’Possum.’) No 1 that 
clown fellow, though he was inquisitive, can never have 
tracked me to my diggings. O Peggy ! Peggy !—Bah ! 

1 am a fool. (My hat, my gloves 1) They can nevah, 
nevah suspect Fitzdoodle O’Brier 1 ” 

\Vi])ing away his transient tears, he {filled the bell. 

“ .^irs. Crackles,” he said, as soon as that dry person 
appeared, “ I am going to the usual place”—with a 
naiu»hty wink—“ S’ Kilda, you know—er—if—er shouldn’t 
•be home, don^t ’spcct me, don’t ycr know.” • 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Crackles, dryly. 

“ By-th*-byc, old Frecklenose ’n* Peggy CDmi’^.j heah 
to tea, don’t yer know. Had quite forgotten. Funny 
pr’ceeding, bring Frecklenose ’p** Peggy all way from 
S’ Kildah for i^kc of cup tea, don’t yer know; but suits 
exigencies ^f the nov^ist, d’ you sec ? ” 

“ Wich I see quite plain, as my uncle’s sponsor wrote a 
novil desecrated to ’is mother-in-law, wich was 

known oy the name of i The Old Ruin ; or, Blarstcd 
Affectations.'*’ « • 

“ W hich you nman ‘ Blighted Affections,’ Mrs. 
Crackles,” interposcci O’Bricr. 

“ Wich I don’t mean nothiuk of the kind.” 

“Well, never mind what you mean, crick up, oKl 
parchment, crick up ^ 

Crick I Crick I went the anhydrous lady, as if in 
obedience to the command. She shook her sapless fist 
in Fiizdoodlc’s face, t^ul, as he turned and fled, cricked 
again in very scorn. 

A stranger a))proached the house. He was of a portly 
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and genial aspect—altogether a very comfortable-looking • 
species of homicide— genus family doctor’ Dusting the 
bell handle with his glove, he rang the boll. Mrs. Crackles 
received the stranges, with an inhospitable ciick I 
“ I’m pleased, madam, to see you looking so well this 
mo.ning. I am Mr. Clawby, the cleverest detective in 
Melbourne, madam, and I am disguised as a family . 
doctor, in order to conceal niy designs. He good enough 
to let me sec your tongue—^juit for form’s sake, you 
know. Hum—mVes—rather furred. A camomile pill, 
Mrs. Crackles, will set you right, I think. Your—er— 
liver needs a mild corrective.” 

“ Wich it’s like your outrageous himpudence to hinterfcrc 
with my hinternal arrangements.” 

Dr. Clawby was thinking that a dose of sulphuric acid 
would be hardly sutticient to cause any organic disturb¬ 
ance within the desiccated lady before him, when his 
reflections were ctf. short by a loud crick I 

“ Ah 1 m’yes, thought so,” ::aid he, gravely ; slight 
derangement of the syntax owing to parenthetical 
hypothesis. Rub the sine qud non with linseed tea, and 
put your feei />/ medias res^ bis in die^ madam, bis in did* 

“ Wich I’d rub anythink, doctor, only I don’t know 
where ^^’l them long words is situated.” Mrs. Crackles 
glanced apologetically,down her brittle form, and cricked 
again. • 

N*imforte^ my dear madam, can you give me any 
precise information as to the slate oi ^^r. 0’l>rier*s liver 
If you will allow me to step into his roons we could talk 
more privately upon the matter.” 

Mrs. Crackle^ creked approval, and led the way to her 
lodger’s sanctum sanctorum, ♦ ‘ 

“ Now, my dear Mrs. Crackles.! is Mr. Fitzdoodle 
regular in his habits ? Do you allow him the inestimable 
privilege of a latch-key?” 

“ Well, doctor, ’e’s that regular in ’is ’abits as I gincr- 
ally find ’is slippers or ’is boots in bed a-mornin’s three 
times a-wcek, wich reminds me of my grandfather—” 
Crick I 

“ M’yes, and his morals?” said Dr. Clauby, with a 
playful smile, and a dig at Mrs. Crackle’s ribs. 

She replied only by a brittle wink, whereat the doctor 
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l.'\ughcd, and ^trs. Crackles laughed, till the 'doctor went 
into convulsions, and Mrs. Crackles cricked hysterically. 

I see, Mrs. C.," said the doctor, “ you have a pro¬ 
found knowledge of human nature that Balzac or Gaboroo 
imght have envied. Your kitchen clock is slow, is* it 

not?” . . , 

i “\Yich it may be,” said I^rs. Crackles, suspiciously; 

“ how did you know ? ” 

“ You admit it then,”/said Mr. Clawby. “ O triumph 
of detective skill 1 Madam, my knowledge of the fact 
was intuitive, and in strict compliance with the exigencies 
of the# remarkable romance in which you play a role. 
Last Thursday, I presume, Mr. Fitzdoodle didn*t come 
home till Friday?” continued Dr. Clawby, epigramatically. 

“Just so, doctor. I was in the kitchen lookin’ for the 
loocifers, wich I alius keep aside my bed in case of a 
houtbreak of fire or thieves. I found ’em at last, and 
struck one, and the clock struck two, just as Mr. O’Bricr 
comes in. I harsked ’im kinder gently to put that there 
clock right, and didn’t he just get on the table an’ wind 
that long ’ancL round an* round like a organ-grinder, and 
a-whistlin*. ‘something went wrong with the works,’ 
just like my sister’s third, when-” Crick! % 

“The very manl” cried Dr. Clawby, agitating the 
“ darbies ” in his pocket medicine-chest. 

At that moment, according to the exigencies aforesaid, 
there was a knodk at the door, and Mrs. Crackle? cricked 
away to answer it, leaving Mr. Clawby in possession of 
the room. • 

The rilbm^was exquisitely furnished. Two-and-six- 
])cnny chrom/% avunt PepreuyCy (boarinjf thfe autograph of 
the President of the Art Society of N. S. W.) everywhere 
abounded. The bed^'as in excellent taste (Mr. Clawby 
tried the spring mattress), an^ there was a writing-table 
under the window, which, according to a custom prevail¬ 
ing in our free and rising colony, was covered \vith 
])apers. There was lib time to waste, hs Mrs. Crackles 
might return at any moment, so Mr. Clawby spent half- 
an-hour apostrophising the portrait of Peggy Frccklenose, 
which stood in its plush frame on the . mantel-shelf. 
Underneath the picture Mr. Clawby found the follow’ing 
inscription in Fitzdoodle’s handwriting ;— 
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‘‘ Not for thee, obnoxious Dlack, 

Shine these softly slanting e>^cs 1 
Never to thy three-pair back r- 
Wilt tboii wile n^y peerless prize 1 ” 

i' 

^Ir. Clawby, with a sigH, turned away from the portrait 
of “ Peggy in a Plush ^"ranie.” His attention was 
attracted by a fawn-coloured dressing-gown and k soft 
hat hanging behind the door. • 

“ The very man,” cried the doctor. 

There were several things in the pockets of the dress¬ 
ing-gown, but the hat contained nothing worthy of men¬ 
tion. O triumph I there, in the pocket of tlie gown, was 
the missing right-hand glove I Of course Filzdoodlc had 
worn that dressing-gown since the night of the murder, 
but nothing—oh, nothing—would ever have induced him 
to destroy that interesting clue! The e.xigencies of the 
novelist would ndver, never permit it. 

“ It must have been with the keenest sensation of pain 
that Mr. Fitzdoodie parted with the chloroform bottle,’’ 
said Mr. Qawby, when Mrs. Crackles returned. 

“ Wich I don’t know what you mean, doctor, owin’ tb 
the ej^genvies-” Crick ! 

“If our friend should return to-day,” said Mr. Clawby, 
blandly, “ be good enough to tell him I should recom¬ 
mend him, iis a friend,* to try a cold compress of hemp — 
an exceClent thing for a still'neck ; for his wrists, a little 
friction of steel will ^lo him good.” 1 “ 

“Wich I won’t fail to tell him,” s^id Mrs. Crackles, 
bowing the doctor out, “ as I suffers from tmy throat 
myself, tho’ all fne ’angin’ in the world >^ouIdh’t make 
no compression on me, owiA’ to the toobeVich is hinside 
like my brother’s wife’s fust as iwallared a tin whistle 
wich my uncle’s godfather what was a great mugician 

left as a legacy to my late'husband’s second sister’s- 

Crick I 

Ere Mrs. Crifckles cricked agtiin, a warrant for the 
arrest of Fitzdoodle O’Brier on a charge of murder was 
placed in the hands of the experienced detective of twenty 
years’ standing. • 



CHAPTER X. 



THE CUSHIONoOK TRIBULATION. 

TtmUMelbourne was “doing the Block” in Collins 
Street, as Tout-Paris and Tout-Londres “do” the 
JMock in Hyde Park and the liois de Boulogne, only 
with this difference : the Victorian dog-days were ever so 
nuich more canicular than those known to Tout-Paris or 
7 out-LondreSySO\.\i?k\. Tout-Melbourne^svi^\itx\ng beneath 
the sun, felt like being “Blocked and Ironed while 
waiting.” Toiit-Mclboiirne^ then, was bfwing and nod¬ 
ding and chatting in the modern happy way, just as 
“sweet Catullus” did in the ancient Appian Way, when 
he and Horace backed Virgil against Bathyll^s to fight 
tlfree rounds dnder the rules of Queenberrius, to the 
infinite delight of certain Lesbian ladies belonging to the 
demi-monde of TonURome. 

It bath been noticed that just as the Cimex lectularius^ 
at the first smile of the summer sun, steps forth from his 
winter home intothe full front of day, so, under tVe same 
seductive influences, d» the Victorian ladies put on bright 
raiment, and face Jhe fascinating dangers of the block, 
making th(»stmet like unto a “restless rainbow.” From 
a poetical ar]& peptic poini of view '% \](as a lovely, 
animated scene. • 

Peggy and P'itzdoodle, of course, were beihg blocked 
and ironed amongst the rest. Miss Frecklenose was 
engaged in the delightful occupation of shopping, and 
Fitzdoodle was her attendant knight and parcel-bearer. 
As he stood outside tiie busy establishment of Messrs. 
Melton Mowbray & Co., patiently wailing his inamorata, 
he wore the meek apologetic air of the beast of burden. 
The parcels he earned ^vere numerous and interesting. 
Within those wrappers of many colours an unscrupulous 
investigator might have found candles, sugar, soap, 
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knitting'wools, cheese, hair-pins, pomatum, and early 
green peas—not to speak of a peculiarly-constructed piece 
of mechanism like unto an eel-trap, whiwh Fitzdoodle 
divined was a so-called “ di/^ss improver.” “ And more 
to come,” mused the woe-begone young man, growing 
impatient. At that monient Peggy emerged from Melton 
Mowbray’s emporium, bearing a package of appalling size. 

“ What in the name of wonder have you got tnere t ” 
cried O’Brier. 

“Don’t ask questions, dearest Fiiz, but carry it,” 
answered Peggy, with a winning smile. 

“ But what is it ? ” said the already overladen lover, 

“ It is a cushion, love,” said Peggy, gravely. “ Knowing, 
by some strange intuitive feeling, that fate, and the 
exigencies of the romance in which we play so terrible a 
part, will require of me to bend my knees in supplication, 
in prayer, in grief, in gratitude, at least three or four times 
in every chapter} I have made this useful purchase. Are 
you satisfied, my darling ?” ^ 

“ Quite, my own. Now let’s take a ’bus to S’Kilda.” 

“ Oh, bqt we’ve got to call for pa at the Dressing-Gown 
Club.” 

“ Very \yell, I’m glad of it; he can carry the green peas 
and the—er—mouse-trap.” 

Peggy glanced upiat him with a blush. 

Frank Frecklenose was addressing a group of club men 
on thc«cybject of the wheel-barrow mystery. He had 
gained notoriety from the fact that he had been frccpicnlly 
seen w'itli the murdered man, himself r member of the 
Dressing-Gown Club. .1 

“ Damn tlh'jt mieel-barrow ousiness,”shoioed Fitzdoodle, 
his impetuous Irish nature getting the better of his 
usually gentle manners. Freckicnosc glanced at the 
speaker in astonishment. ’Twas not usual, he hazarded, 
for gentlemen of the Dn^saing-t jown Club to address their' 
future fathers-in-law in a manner involving the use of the 
imperative mooej of the verb “ to damn,” whether active 
or reflective. 

“ That’ll do, ancient. Peggy’s waiting below. You’re 
coming with us to my diggings to tea. Take hold of 
these parcels, old ’tin—green peas and candles, and mind 
the grease 
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Isn^t it rather unusual, my dear Fitzdoodle, to take tea 
at one o^cIock ? ” ’ 

‘Ml may be,•antique boss, but the exigencies- 

“ () damn the exigencies ! *§ * # 

is not usual, sir,” retorted O’Brier hastily, 
“for antiquated persons belonging to the Dressing- 
6^own Club to address their prospective sons-in-law in 
a marfher necessitating the employment of words 
calculated to compel the^^iair of an owl’s egg to rise in 
*holy horror.” 

They had now joined Peggy. Frecklenose and Fitz¬ 
doodle \vent “Tommy Dod” for a hansom, and the trio 
drove towards East Melbourne. 

Mr, Frecklenose engrossed the attention of the young 
people by a learned disquisition on Scriptural drama, in 
which he confessed to the opinion that Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego were natives of Melbourne, and 
the “ fiery furnace ” was an allegorical esymbol for the 
Victorian dog-days. 

They arrived at their destination just as Mr. Freckle¬ 
nose was discussing the matter from Abednego’s point of 
vftw. * 

I’he lovers left the controversialist in the middle of a 
highly-flavoured dispute with the cabman, and went 
in-doors. • 

Mrs. Crackles cricked right merrily. There was no 
tea ready, the guosts having arrived several houri before 
the appointed* lime ; but the willing Peggy supplied the 
deficiencies of M#*. jirtacklcs’s larder from her own store. 

“ Wich % should have made a cake,” apologised Mrs. 
Crackles, “on^jy that useless'brat of a gkl went an’ used 
all the carrawajf seeds for Kcifling’s powder.” 

Thin bread and butter, then, was the staple commodity, 
^and Peggy did full justice to the meal. As her hands 
wandered .among the cups and Saucers—a quaint collec¬ 
tion of crockery, whose principal beauty consisted in its 
bizarre dissimilitude of ^patterns—Fitzdo#dlc gazed upon 
her with tearful affection. “ If she knew all,” he said to 
himself, “ would she be drinking my two-and-eightpenny 
Moning Congou with sifch sweet complacency ?” Then 
a briny tear dropped upon the water-cress. Frank 
Frecklenose, too, as he looked fondly at his daughter’s 
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deftly-moving; hands, thought of his late wife, and added 
a salt tear to his cheering cup. 

“ Well, you’re just a couple of funerals;*^ said Peggy, 
“ as if there wasnVenough tot water in your tea already, 
na! ’* And she helped herself again to thin bread 'cind 
butter. 

“ Pm afraid,” she continued, during the process o'* 
mastication, “ Pm afraid’ you are not students'* of the 
Victorian edition of Shakespeare’s ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ ” 

“ O yes, I am,” said Kitzdoodle, waylaying a tear with 
his cambric ; “ Titania stung to death by mosquitoes and 
widowed Oberon on staff of Sydney Bulletin, That’s 
it, ain’t it?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Krecklcnose, “and Bottom arrested for 
sheep-stealing, and Puck, with his wings clipped, reduced 
to writing shilling dreadfuls d la Gabaroo, I prefer 
De Quincey’s ‘‘diirder as a Fine Art.*” 

Fitzdoodlc shivered, and dashed his costly China tea¬ 
cup at an adjacent chromo. “ Duke est desifiere in locoy 
said he, ip explanation of this proceeding. 

In such gentle and edifying converse 'the trio chased 
the flying hours, until Peggy, having transferred the 
whole of the thin bread and butter from the plate into 
herself, suggested an adjournment. Fitzdoodlc proposed 
to dine at the “ Kilted Opossum,” and give them a read¬ 
ing fr<wn Gaborault. At that moinejvt Mrs. Crackles’s 
high-pitched organ was heard in i^portentolls crepitations 
and cricks, and tiie door was thrqwp. violently open, 
admitting Mr. Clawby’s generous form, Sillowed by 
another gcntlcftian of persuasive mien.V Mr. Clawby, 
after a lengthened debate with his toothbrush, had fit 
first decided to dispense with disj|(uisc as superfluous, but 
the innate detective genius had prevailed, and he had 
disguised himself in lic|u6r for the occasion. 

“Fitzdoodly Brier, I ’rest Fitzdool’ Brier in Queensh 
name !” he saiJ, advancing unsteadily towards Frank 
F recklenose. 

Peggy shrieked aloud. 

“For what?” said O’Brier, With a stem voice, as he 
crept proudly under the bed. 

‘^Murder it ish,” said Mr. Clawby, jocosely; “Oliver 
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Vi\:\.c)<~you know, no kid ! ” he added, slipping the 
darbies on Mrs. Crackics’s wrists, outstretched in anguish. 

“^Wich I n^ver sloo nothink in my life save a litter o* 
pups wich my sister-Cj'ick ! • 

iVggy hastily untied the parcel containing her newly- 
purchased cushion, and throwing*hcrself at the foot of thS 
bedstead, “ O my darling,” she cried, “ I love you more 
now tlfan ever ! Come out, ft»y Fitz I It is not true ! 
It is not true !” 

“ My Foggy,” cried the* invisible O^Brier tenderly, and 
his voice sounded strange and stuffy. 

! Peggy,” cried Mr. Frecklenose, ** there is 
nothing between you and that man now.” 

“ Yes there is; there’s this confounded bedstead. Come 
out, my dearest ! ” 

Mr. Clawby had by this time released Mrs. Crackles, 
and handcuffed and then liberated his assistant. Finding 
Pitzdoodle inclined to remain where he# was, the party 
assembled, by their united efforts, launched the bedstead 
on an experimental journey round the room, but our hero, 
by means of well-judged quadriimanous movements, 
kept pace with ^hc strategic peregrinations of tlie enemy. 
Mr. Clawby, losing patience as well as equilibrium, at 
length proposed to “shmoke out th’ enemy,” and the 
company having acquiesced, this hostile operation com¬ 
menced. Mr. Frecklenose, armed# with a firebrand of 
brown paper, attr^ked the enemy in the rear, wfeile the 
experienced detective and his assistant poured in upon 
the flanks of the l)esieged a deadly* volume of tobacco 
smoke froiv an improved battery of “churchwardens.” 
'I'hese warlik/tactics, howtfver, were »ot ^immediately 
successful, and*had not Mr? Frecklenose accidentally 
fired the stronghold, tkc enemy would have given the 
besiegers a lot of trouble. 

Mrs. Crackles, cricking with •terror at the threatened 
destruction of her excellent bedding, seized the water-jug 
and dashed its contents# upon the devast jting flames, just 
as Fitzdoodle, also terrified by the conflagration, had 
decided upon a determined sortie. As Mrs. Crackles 
threw cold water upon tlte proceeding, Fitzdoodle yielded 
to the besiegers—though not ingloriously. 

“ Peggy,” he cried, “ I am now a prisoner, perhaps a 
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doomed man. Bui because I am innocent of the crime 
of which I am accused, I yield ! I’cace I microcephalous 
imbecile,” he added, with a noble gesture, turning to 
Clawby, “ I surrcndali! ” 

The cxpcriencca detecli\*i; dropped a tear of cem- 
f.assionatc grief as he slipped the bracelets on Fit/xloodlc’s 
wrists. 

Peggy bade her lover af. affecting “ Ahdew 1” ;’nd the 
party moved away to the slow music of Mrs. Crackle’s 
most emotional cricks; then, virranging her cushion of. 
tribulation at her father’s feet, Peggy dropped prone upon 
his most troublesome corn, and fainted away. 



CHAPTER XI. 


• “hk ijoii.ffo it!” 

C 

IIOWKVER horrihle an 3 atrocious the wheel barrow 
nuirdcr might be, it had tlie beneficial effect of establish¬ 
ing tlie^jpremacy of the Melbourne evening newspapers 
over all other journals of the kind. Not even the London 
S/fir (»r the J\t// Mall Gazette could have invented a 
more blood-curdling contents bill than that produced by 
the Metbounie Moomhinc, Twenty-four editions were 
issued ere Fit/doodle had reached the prison door. 
riiinsie.s from our imaginative \’ictorian P^porters poured 
into news offices in such profusion that three sub¬ 
editors, at their wits’ end, were conveyed to the nearest 
lunatic asvium. . 

■p 

i^rhe followinj} is the contents bill referred to, displayed 
in “sensational type”- a spccijil fount reserved for 
murder and divorce rases: - 


THE AI’l'ALLliNC WHEEL-l^ARROW CRIME. 

The*Dastardl^' Murderer riiii to Earth. 

^ .^Ife Assassin’s Retreat. 

^^ Desperate ftesistance. • • 

The Passionate Pleadings of his Betrothed. 
Bravery and Magnanimity of the ( ireat Clawby. 

^ Proposed offer of d pjaronetcy. 

17th Sj3ecial Edition. ^ 

One Shilling. 

Edition de Luxe, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

The next day the “ Kilted Opossum ” was besieged by 
customers thirsting for information, beer, and spirits. 

5 
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was* the cynosure of all eyes. In a conversation 
she had with her father, it was resolved to increase the 
price of spirits in the bar parlour, and to subject the malt 
liquors to a morf whole-ljearted baptism than that 
usually deemed expedient by the Excise authorities. 73 ut 
in the midst of these momentous arrangements Peggy 
did not forsake her lover. Her impassioned eloquence, 
seconded by a judicious **iberality of measure, recurea 
many a convert to her belief in, Fitzdoodlc’s innocence. 

But Mr. Frecklenose seemed less favour.ibly inclined* 
towards the accused. “If,” he said to the assembled 
customers, with ponderous impressiveness—“ if he was not 
w'ith Black that night he must have been ‘ el^where.” 
Then, after the chorus of assent had subsided, he added, 
“ That means that he must set up an a//^/.” 

“ O, pa. Pm sure he would set up as anything, even 
in the cattle-wash line, if only for my sake,” urged poor 
Peggy. ( 

Mr. Frecklenose assumed his “wintry smile” at this 
reference to the foundation of his fortune. “ Fitz was 
here on the night of the murder,” Peggy continued, “and 
didn't h-aVe till hours after Black; and yci j know, pa, how 
Fitz went away, and how you went to bed that night, 
when you took the clock case for the income-tax collector, 
and struck him in the pendoolum.” 

“Yes, dear, yes,”, interposed Mr. Frecklenose, snap¬ 
pishly,! “ I rememl3er almost everything. But I have 
done what I can for O’Brier. I h^ve engaged Caldron to 
defend him, and,” he added, with a treinulous voice, the 
tears gathering in his eyes, “and Pv6 wioed his score o\T 
the slate!”, i * 

“ My darling father,” crK:d Peggy, “ I ^id not know to 
what lengths your love and afifeq^ion would go I ” 
Meanwhile F’itzdoodle pined in dungeon dire. 

“ Let the last of the O’Bricrs perish rather than she 
should know—know what I know, I will rather die the 
death of a dog<vithout a sigh, upon the scaffold without a 
regret. A smile shall ripple o’er my face. If so be, if so 

be the exigencies of the- ** 

Fitzdoodle’s monologue was interrupted by the entrance 
of Caldron, the eminent lawyer. Macduff Caldron had a 
kindly heart, but an empty brief-bag. He was already 
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famous as a legal luminary at the bar-^the'bar of the 
** Kilted Opc^ssum ”—and had settled several knotty ques¬ 
tions at law amongst the habituds of that noted house, 
but had generally consumtd his fejs on the premises. 
H%re, at last, was an opportunity to gain general notoriet^^ 
None of your twopenny-halfpenny poker murders,” he 
mused ; “ none of your trumi^ery cases of poisoning with 
the hljVigs of a brass candlestick, but a good Gaborioox- 
like, cleverly devised milder, resulting in a chloroformed 
' corpse served up in a rich sauce of circumstantial 
evidence. 1 am a made man ! ” 

So tl)^ kind-hearted, disinterested lawyer walked into 
Fiizdoodle’s cell, and took the prisoner affectionately in 
hand. 

“ 1 have come to you,” said Caldron, “at the instigation 
of pa Frecklenose, as to your defence.” 

“I should imagine pa Frecklenose, after my remark¬ 
ably strange behaviour, thought me guiity. I have been 
doing everything in my power to hatch up a terrible case 
against myself, and my best friends seem to believe me 
innocent 1 Cojifounded shame, isn’t it, Caldrcfi ? What 
<ft)cs Peggy say ? ” 

“To her you are pure as an unwashen babe.” 

“ Good old Peggy,” murmured Fitzdoodle. “ And the 
world of Melbourne—what does it ssfy ?” 

“ Believes you to be as black sai the victim,” said the 
great lawyer, smi’iing at his pun. * 

“yirr mer fltock doo hang deeratongS cried O’Brier, with 
Parisiah purity Of accent. 

“ Yes, of«coit/se, wee^ wee--certennimong — wee^ wee, I 
quite agree wit^ you,” observed Caldrod, viith practised 
linguistic ease. “ But that’s not exactly the most useful 
line of defence. Supphse we adopt the plea of insanity, 
^ now ? a most plausible defence.’J 

“Yes, I have a good chance there,” said Fitzdoodle, 
sadly, “ but Pd sooner lose my head upon the scaffold.” 

“Only a very trifling effort is necessary,” pleaded 
Caldron, in a kindly wav. « No ? Well, now, suppose we 
plead justifiable homicide ?” suggested the astute lawyer. 

“Can’t very well do*that,” answered the prisoner, 
“ seeing that I never homicided the man.” 

“ Ah, to be sure, I had lost sight of that,” said Caldron, 
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abstractedly, as he made a memorandum pf the fact. I 

have it—suppose we plead the exigencies ^pf the- ,? 

No ? Well, 1 must admit the case is an interesting c\ne 
"S'ou could set up an nc%v, couldn’t you?” ^ 

» “ 1 coufd^ but I won’t^; it’s so mean, don’t yer know, 
after getting into such a deuce of a mess for the sake of a 
shilling dreadful. No ! S 7 vec—jce rcstcy monifcfttvr'^ 
“^'es, yes, w<v, fiom de tore prcet a lah botto 
vapour. Quite so. quite so ; sfiM, you see, I am bound 
to gel up a defence, to save appearances.” 

Mr. Caldron now produced pens, ink, and paper, and a 
little book called CounsePs Vade Mecum^ an ehs.ientary 
catechism for the use of barristers, with glossary and k€*y. 

“Now, then, to work. Q» Where were you la*^t seen 
with the co-respondent ? No ; that’s * Divorce.* Wait a 
moment! ‘ Forgery,’ ‘ Kleptomania.’ ‘ Where did you 

first kiss her?’ No, that’s ‘.Abduction.’ Oh! here we 
are. ‘Murders'—sub-division, ‘ Wheelbarrow Crimes.’ 

‘ How did vou leave the deceased ?’ Here we arc ; now 

0 * 


then, question and answer, briefly : — 

Q. How were you dressed when you committed the 
111 order ? 

“ I didn’t commit the murder, you brainless maniac ; 
can’t you understand that.” 

“ /fVt% Tt'iV, fierfcclly ; but we’ll take the questions as 
they come—it’s the usijal jiractice, don’t yer know?” 

Q .—\«’hen did you leave home on the night of the 


1 rime ? 

A, —Don’t know. 


O .—Where did you go: • 

A .—To the Dressing-Gown Club. „ 

O ,—When did you leave, and in wliat condition ? 

A .—I didn’t leave. '' 

“ Follow the book, please.” 

“ 1 tell you 1 didn’t leave. I was assisted to the door, 
and politely requested—know— suavitcr in modo^ 
fortiter in 

“Oh yes, I know— wee wee; rather hard hitter in the 
rear. But follow the book, please^^ there’s a good prisoner, 
—now then.” 

Q ,—In what condition ? (Mem.—Do not insist upon this 
question when reticence is shown). “All right.” 
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Q ,—Where c|jd you go ? 

A. —Elsev^here. 

Q ,—Whom did you meet there ? 

A —Somebody. » • 

—Female? • 

A, —What*s that to do with you? 

“ Do follow the book ; itMl s|ve a lot of trouble, don’t yer 

see ; fhe question is, female? Now then- 

A» —Perhaps. ^ 

{2*—Where did she take you ? 

“ Look here, old chap, Pm not going to tell you w'here 
she to( 4 |^ me for all the Vade Mcaims in the world. The 
exigencies- 

“There,you sec,” said Caldron, triumphantly. “1 knew 
there was a woman in the case—you sly dog I” Here 
Caldron winked. “ Pretty kind of ha, ha I Sally 
in our by Jove I Ha I ha I ha! ” Caldron exploded 
again and again with triumphal mirlh,*“ He! he! he ! 
now, then, ha! ha ! ha! Hang it! Pve lost the place. 
* Obtaining goods under false pretences,’—Ha 1 ha 1 ha I 
here we are.” ^ » 

Q -—What was her name ? 

A, —Can’t tell you. 

Then, of course, you know ?” 

“ Yes.” * 

“ And you refuse to tell ?” ' 

“ Quite right.” 4 

“ That’s al? right, so»far. Now, let’^ turn to another set 
of questions.” * • 

“ But what W it all leading,to ?” exclaimed the prisoner, 
impatiently. ^ • 

“ I don’t really know; I suppose we shall get at 
something soon.” •• 

Q ,—Who is your favourite author ? 

A.-Ciiheroo, * 

“Thai’s a strong point in your favour O’Brier,” said 
Caldron, making a mern. “ 1 think we c^n dispense with 
the yade Memm. But what shall I ask him next ?” 
he muttered to himself. “ Now,” he went on, addressing 
the prisoner, “ I can preuy well guess what you did up to 
a certain point—what did you do next ?” 

“ Find out. Caldron. 1 treated the corpse kindly—you 
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know from the papers how kind I was ; hqw 1 called for a 
four-wheeler ; how astonished I was when I^found it was 
only a one-wheeler ; how 1 expressed my disgust when I 
found the corpse in such a higuly reprehensible condition ; 
hpw I left him in consequence, and-^ 

“Well?” 

“-And went elsewhere-” 

“Where?” 

“ Ask me another.” 

“ H*m—what shjill 1 ask him now?” thought the 
lawyer. “Oh, anything. Did you know he had it on 
him ? ” \ 

“ Did he have it on him ? ” shrieked Fitzdoodle, turr4ing 
pale as a ghost. “ Then he did boil ity after all I O 
Peggy ! Peggy 1 he boiled it!—he boiled them !—he 
boil-” 

Then Fitzdoodle rolled upon the floor, and took large 
mouthfuls of hisSnattress. Then he stood upon his head 
and tied his legs into knots. His grief was terrible to 
behold. 

Caldron, went to the door, summoned a warder, placed 
twopence in his palm, and whispered—pill, I think, 
will set him right—the right sort^ mind, the right sort! ” 
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* THE GORDIifN KNOT. 

'Fhe aristocratic families of Melbourne^ whose fore¬ 
fathers—early dwellers in the colony—had no very 
enviabV characters to keep unspotted from the world, 
were justly proud to have nourished in their midst a 
murderer in whose veins coursed the blood of an ancient 
line of kinfts. (Fitzdoodle XIX. was a contemporary of 
Kinff Solomon, and co-director, with that wise monarch, 
of King Solomon’s mines.) The ladies of Melbourne, 
whose grandsires had come over will# the Lonqiteror 
iconvict ship, Ba), screamed with delighted horror when 
they learned who was the murderer; and the members of 
t|jc Dressing-(jown Club, “in the block,” ostentatiously 
arrayed themselves in their dressing-gowns anfl soft hats 
-the costume worn by the popular young assassin when 
he committed the crime. Everybody was charmed. 
Dishes were invented by Victorian ^hefs^ and christened 
in tlie criminal’s name— PaU da Lapin il la Broiictte 
OBrier; Fricas.yle cCAllouettes li la FilzdoodU k Glaces 
laudanisies cAi Cadavtv de SI, Kildaif^e--^nd so on. And 
the meal of Mhin bread and butter and Souchong” 
taken at ;<1 wurs of the day by the liupp^s du hifp-lije^ 
was henceforth.^ailed “doing Fitzdoodl#,” pn account of 
the staple topic discussed at those repasts. One young 
man of “literary tendencies” (a student of Gabiorio) 
was so struck with the “dramatic capabilities of the 
affair,” that he forthwith fell* to the composition of a 
shilling dreadful, calculated to take the starch out of all 
other competitors for the Government piize. A profound 
knowledge of the works of Gabberroo is indeed an 
acquirement affording immeasurable advantages. 

Meanwhile, Caldron Vas doing a round of churches 
and chapels of every sect, gathering materials for his 
defence, and was greatly interested to hear representative 
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divines proclaim each one the sc<v\\orthiness and 
safety of his own particular ark. Caldron \yis inspired. 
“ Happy thought,’’ he murmured to himself, Filzdnodle, 
Admiral of Fleet of Arks, gon<i to review fleet on night of 
murder! An Arkitectural Alibis by Jove 1 Quite original 
—think about it.” And hb made a pencil mem. upon his 
forensic shirt-cuff. ^ 

Mr. ToFde-Rolleston was now to be seen at various 
social gatherings in various strange disguises, which said 
much for the ingenuity of that young man’s mind. He 
had founded an Amateur Detective Club under the 
distinguished patronage of Mr. Clawby ; also an"b{'ening 
class for the elucidation of the more elaborate mystciiLS 
of Gabbero. 

“ Sure Filz didn’t kill lllack,” he would say to his 
circle of lady admirers, as he stood in their midst, his 
volatile little person di*^guiscd in the folds of a Roman toga, 

“Then, do tell bs who did ! ” cried the ladies in chorus. 

“Aha! there’s the rub,” Tol-de-Rolleston would s.aga- 
ciously reply, striking an attitude. “ Only known to the 
'leciive miiYl. If I was only real instead <jf ’slinguishecj 
amateur, couhl put my hand on murderer without mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation. Grand ’xisicnce, ’tective’s, don’t yer 
know ! ” 

Then would the ladies give admirable little screams of 
horror, and Tol-de-RoIleston would strut away to his 
club, or,«:hanging his disguise, would .vrest a friend in 
Fitzroy (hardens on q charge of, say, matricide, arson, or 
nothing at all, allowing his prisoner his ^ iberty on pay¬ 
ment of a drink or a cigar.^ Such glorid^is, ^rollicking 
limes there never •were! ^ ^ 

It appears that there exist in our great and rising 
colony people who believe in the Sanctity and connubial 
dotage of Henry VTII.;—who believe that that bluff 
monarch was actuated by tlic purest mathematical 
motives in making up a round half-dozen of wives ;—who 
believe also that Xero, in dispensing with his mother, was 
tenderly solicitous of her future welfare, and that the 
apparent moral obliquity <l.splave<l by that youthful 
emperor was in reality the outcome of a p.issionatc and 
loving heart. Amongst this class of Victorian philosophers 
were to be found O’llricr’s most ardent friends. (Others 
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really thought Jjim innocent of the great crime \kid to his 
account, biit^s their opinion could not have been based 
upon any reasonable evidence, their advocacy was 
extremely unpopular. Pegjy alone sfbught comfort from 
them; but then women—and this is a great thought#- 
womcn are strangely illogical. When she has once nailed 
' her colours to the mast (in^other words, “nailed” her 
man), a woman is not to be expected to surrender for a 
^ trumpery murder or twoo* A lady of my acquaintance, in 
(icelong, once brought an action for breach of promise of 
marriage^ against her lover, who had evaded the matri- 
inoniapiioose by adopting a hempen one. “ We must 
dvUiv'^ie line somewhere” said the worthy magistrate 
who refused the award of damages, “and in this case a 
clothes-line is as effectual as any other.” Women are 
like that, and Peggy was not an exception to the rule. 

Caldron had not yet got Fitzdoodle*s consent to set up 
an a:i/n\ “ Look you here,” he said to his refractory 
client, “ I know your case exactly. I’ve done it myself.” 

“ Done what ? ” 

^ “ Well, you’y afraid of getting into a scrapc»with some 
married woman’s husband. The ti/ih' you conld set up 
would, in short, place you in the Divorce Court as a 
co-respondent. Don’t attempt to deny itl I know it. 
Now, listen ; you trot out your alm^ and I shall get a 
brief in the divorce case ; I’J giN cf you half my fees, and 
there you are, do>|’t yer see.” • 

Fitzdoodle*mournfuHy refused the%seductive offer; so 
Caldron, boiling over with anger and impatience, went 
away to th4 “ ^itilted Opossipn,” to cool his ruffled feel¬ 
ings with a pin<»of Frccklenose’s home-AevPed. 

^^eggy was serving in the parlour-bar, vice Frecklenose 
indisposed. 

^ “My darling 1 Pm so glad youVe come,” she cried, 
eagerly seizing Caldron’s extended hand. “ How is my 
darling ?” 

“ I’m rather chippy, dearest. I’m- 

“ You horrid old person, 1 didn’t mean you,” explained 
poor Peggy. “My Fitzdoodle, my darling Fitzdoodlc? 
how did you leave him ?” 

“ Alibi-less as ever,” replied the lawyer. 

“ What do they give my darling to eat ? Bread and 
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Winter ? P6or old dear I Take this, and these, and this 
little drop of special— his tap ; and tell him—^ell my dar¬ 
ling, that pa’s wiped the slate.” And Pegf«y compelled 
into Caldron’s spacidus brief-Lag a delectable pork-pie, 
some bilious Banburys, a small bottle of Frecklenose's 
“ special Irish,” and a flask of Bo-Vril. The kind-hearted 
Caldron shed tears of delight 
“ Peggy,” said he, when he had dried his eye, “ do you 
really and truly wish to save FitzDoodle ?” 

“ There’s a question to ask, now ! Why, of course I 
do. What do you think ?” 

Because you know, my dear, Pm an unmarried man 
myself, and if anything hempen should happen to rivi;- 
doodle, why, there you are, you know—I’m here.” 

“ You mean-spirited old wig-prop I ” 

The fact is, there’s a leetle affair of a delicate nature/’ 
interposed Caldron, thoughtfully, scratching his hpad, 
which I can’t exactly explain. It’s Quixotic in the 
extreme.” 

“What’s that?” asked Peggy, in alarm. “Anything 
catching?” , 

“ O dear, no. I mean that O’Brier is Quixotic in his 
ideas of honour. To be brief, there’s a woman at the 
bottom of the business.” 

“And is that what you call an alibif the saucy minx! 
Let me see him with 'his alibis that’s all! I’ll make it 
warm for them both!” And Miss Frrcklenose looked 
really terrible. 

“ You had better come to the gaol, theis my dear, and 
have it settled oflthand.” •'* 

“ I will,” saM Peggy, with decision. « 

Caldron tranquilly finished his pint, and soon after, 
with Peggy on his arm, strode avi?ay from the congenial 
atmosphere of the “ Kilted, Opossum.” 

“ Funny things, women. Can’t understand’em,” mur¬ 
mured the lawyer to himself. “ Balzac said something 
apposite and rath^er irreverent in the same strain ; but as 
it’s been badly translated 1 can’t quote it.” 

“ Lor*, Mr. Caldron, I had nearjv forgotten my cushion,” 
cried Peggy, suddenly ; and she darted back to fetch that 
very important accessory. 

“ Pa was fast asleep on it,” she exclaimed ; “ but 
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Fi^doodle’s mo^e to me than pa, and 1 can’t siave him 
% without my cushion.” 

They found Fitzdoodle still inclined to be knotty, 
although at Peggy’s appearance in hjs cel! he divested 
his anatomy of most of its tortuosity, and became human 
and serene. • * 

^ Peggy dung her cushion of tribulation to the ground, 
and, kneeling at her fated lexer’s feet, poured out her 
^stricken soul in stided sobs. 

“ Is it you, Fitzdoodle, Tor whom alone I live—you, for 
whom A \y)uld—er—die,—you, whom 1 thought innocent 
and pt^ of heart, like unto a tender lamb,—^you, whose 
alfi^tcmary comforts have been my special care—is it you 
who would deceive me for an alibif —a mis-er-a-ble 
a-li-bi —boo, boo, hoo 1” 

‘*What, in the name of wonder, does she mean. 
Caldron ?” cried Fitzdoodle, relapsing into knots. 

“ Do you want my opinion of you?” teplied Caldron, 
with emotion. “ I consider you one of the most magni¬ 
ficent heroes on the face of the earth. Here is a noble 
agd lovely danj^el, filled with the strong passion of love, 
to whom, but an hour ago, I offered my Aand and 
heart- 

’‘Your what? you asinine imposter!” cried Fitzdoodle, 
white with rage. • 

“-My hand and heart, sir; my fortune and my fame 

—and who refused me for your sake—for a puling prisoner 
in a common*gaoL But you, fired \^th lofty enthusiasm 
to become a hj^o»of sensational romance, would crush 
her tender f>asMon with an oNbi - 

“Tell me whg she is, my Fjtz?” impltaredPeggy. 

“ I could not, O my sweet, divulge the awful, diabolical 
secret for which I am^ to die ? ” Fitzdoodle went into 
I, knots with poignant grief. 

“ Untie yourself, my love,” mdaned Peggy, “ and tell me 
—tell me—who is this woman for whom you sacrifice 
yourself?” * « 

“ None other than you, my sweet.” 

“Than I,” cried Peg^, indignantly; “do you mean to 
tell me to my face that rm an ALIBI ?” 

“I cannot—I dare not speak. The secret that I 
learned that terrible night concerns you, my darling 
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Peggy, and its mighty weight would cr^ush you to the 
earth, or send you drivelling to the luni^ytic asylum.” 
Then he moaned in anguish—“ .S 7 /^ migHt have been 
boiled—my dariini^^!—she mi^t have been boiled 
“Then, what/ran alibi?” screamed Peggy. 

Caldron, wi'.h the aief of his Vade-Mecum for Bar¬ 
risters^ and after an admirable exposition of the case in 
point, was iible at last tb calm poor Peggy’s appre¬ 
hensions. Then, falling once n^orc upon her cushion of 
tribulation, she implored her lover to speak. 

But Fitzdoodle, with a noble sell^-control, invested 
himself with the awful majesty of a Gordian knot, and 
remained silent. « 
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Mr. Caldron,” said Peggy, sharply, “ what have you 
in your bag?” The eminent Lawyer blushed to the 
roots of l/(s forensic whiskers. 

my dear. Kilzdoodle’s case, you know—any 
(juantity of briefs necessary in Fitzdoodle’s case.” Mr. 
Caldron was a keenly conscientious man. 

” Hand them over then ; Vm going to conduct the case 
myself.” Peggy*s face was glowing with ardour. Three- 
and-fourpence glistened clearly in each #rb, and six-and- 
cightpcnce played upon her pursed-up lips. Caldron 
trembled beneath her Portia-like gaze. 

“ Call a cab, please ; and tell the man to drive to the 
l^essing-GowiP Club,” was Peggy’s next commind. 

“ Wliat the d-deuce do you mean to do ? ” exclaimed 
Caldron, pale with fright, dissimulating his “briefs” as 
well as he could. % 

“ Never you mind,” replied Port!}, sternly ; “ do as I tell 
you. Do you imagine, sir,” she continued, as th^' drove 
in the direction n3mc(^--“ do you imagine that because I 
am a woman I ^n do nothing ? Yod shall sec! ” 

“ I will ;gidiPit,’^ said the lawyer, “ that I have an 
excellent opinion of your se\,—which Ijcojisider a very 
chivalrous admiSsion to makc*to a lady in distress. Ever 
since Eve destroyed Atjam’s peace of mind by absorbing 
that baneful pippin, the lawyers have been busy with the 
•pips.” » 

“Then, sir,” said Portia, with dignity, “your close 
apple-ication to scriptitral studies ougl^t to Lave been 

more fruitful. But, a nos moutons - ^ 

“ Wet^ wee; exactly,” murmured Monsieur Chaudron, 
“Fitzdoodlc,” continue*! Peggy, on the night of the crime 
left the ‘ Kilted Opossum* in a condition not compatible 
with his avowed intention of going sUwight home. 
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You smile, sir! Fitz probably called at the Dress¬ 
ing-Gown Club. I know the habits *of the animal, 
sir. At the club he must have found a Idlter awaiting 
him.” p 

“How do you know that.''” asked Caldron, with sur- 
]irise. 

“ Why, the exigencies of the-” 

“ Wet% wee; of course ;<!*d forgotten that point/* said' 
the keen-sighted lawyer. “ WcjJI; but who did he receive 
the letter from ?” • 

“ I sincerely wish you would flavour your desire for 
information with a little more English graiftmar, Mr. 
Caldron,” obser\'cd Peggy, parenthetically. 
whom did he receive the letter? Why, from the 
mysterious person who wished to confide to him that 
alleged secret about myself! ” 

“ Miss Frecklenose, you are an ornament to the bar,” 
cried Caldron, overpowered with admiration. 

“ Fitz must have encountered Black by accident; but 
being in that peculiar mental condition, when objects 
coming within the range of vision inv'^st themselves with 
a strange <and shifting appearance of duality, he did not 

at first recognise his old rival ”-(“ whom he placed 

with such tender care in the nearest gutter,” added Mr. 
Caldron.) , 

“ Precisely. I am convinced he did not return, but 
left the corpse to some less disinterested member of the 
Dressing-Gown Club.” ^ ' 

“ Then you intend to search Fitzdood^e’s lodgings for 
the letter?” asked the barrister. * \ ^ ^ 

“ Precisely, pf course, any reasonable being would 
have destroy\*d such a conlpromising dcK.ument, but the 

exigencies of- ** ^ 

“ Wee^ wee ; of course ; exactly. Needless to say more. 
At that moment Mr, Tol-de-Rolleston made hisf 
appearance. Still as enthusiastic as ever in his ’tective- 
worship, he was rarely to be ^een in Collins* Street 
undisguised. On this occasion he had dissimulated his 
dapper little person in a costume intended to imitate that 
of an artiste of music-hall renewn. His boots, of the 
clog-dancing description, were highly polished, and 
glittered in the sunlight; his coat and trowsers were 
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C rofusely spangled and glittered also; bis brimless 
eaver hat, maiiy feet in height, glittered too ;*his face, 
with the e^iception of a white lozenge-shaped space 
surrounding one of his eyes, was suffused with laifip- 
blj^ck ; and an ingeniously-trontrived rfalse nose, contain¬ 
ing an incandescent electric light, glittered in unison witj;; 
the rest. * 

Calcjron sprang from th^ cab and accosted the 
brilliant amateur. 

“Hallo, chappie,” crvJd Leo. “Ya-hoo; you spring 
upon one like a Deuce ex machinerJ* Mr. Tol-de- 
Rolleston>prided himself upon his “ fair latinity.” 

“I ^st congratulate you upon your new disguise,” 
saiUMr. Caldron; “I scarcely knew you, I assure you.” 
Mr. Tol-de-Rolleston shook him warmly by the hand. 

“ I say, Roily, old chap, you couldn’t come up to my 
place to-night, could you ? I want your advice on a 
knotty point, with respect to the wheel-barrow case.” 

“ Couldn’t come on any account, chapjpie. Have three 
murderers and a sheep-stealer to ’rest, specially got up 
for the occasion, don’t yer know. Xcursion night of 
Qabhero class.^on\ yer see. Awfully sorry ; ^ye-bye.” 

“That young man has mistaken his vocation,” said 
Caldron, as he re-entered the cab. 

“ Yes,” said Peggy ; “ he is a highly-gifted young man. 
Here we are at the Dressing-Gown*Club. Now, it’s my 
turn. I’ll carry out this contract*.” So saying, Peggy 
sprang lightly ^om the cab, and entered the club 
building. SHe ]^as confronted by waiter, who, in his 
hours of ease,^ wr.s a diligent habitud of the “ Kilted 
Opossum.’** Ap bland smile overspread his features. 

“Good momin,’ Miss Peggy.-BeAi to see the poor 

young man?” 

“Mind your own business,” answered Peggy, shortly. 
, “ Now, ] w-ant you to exercise your memoiy, please. 
You remember Mr. O’Brier cam*e here on the wheel-barrow 
night—did he have any letters? I don’t want to use 
undue influence, but I (Promise you, if ytlu can serve me. 

I’ll see that the slate-you know what I mean.” 

“ Thank you kindly,^ miss,” said the waiter, much 
pleased with the prospect of liquidation. “There was 
a letter came, miss, brought by a young person, just 
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before initjtiight—a rude young woman, as says to me, 

‘Whiskers,’ she says, ‘take this ’ere itote to the-’ 

I won’t repeat it, there !—and she gives nfe* a letter for * 
your young man, miss.”— ^ 

“I beg your parhon,” interposed Miss Peggy, sharply. 

“-^Ii-, Fitzdoodle, I mean. Well, 1 takes it to 

him with the tongs, and Mr. O’Brier just opens it, quict^ 

like, and-well, there! q I left the room ! TVe way 

your-Mr. Fitzdoodle can quote scripture is just awful! 

Some time after that I had kie honour to assist Mr/ 
Fitzdoodle out ”—here the waiter smiled bc'niyiily— “and 
I guess he went down them steps very cas^, without 
givin’ his legs much trouble.” . - 

“Thankyou,” said Miss Frccklenosc, sternly ; “nHicu 1 
have occasion to order you to be assisted out of the.’ 
‘Kilted Ojjossum’ 1 shall see that your kind attentions 
are adequ.Uely reciprocated.” 

As I’eggy stepped into the cab, Mr. Caldron hastily 
put up his brief-oag. A most conscientious counsel was 
Mr. Caldron ! 

“ Now for the diggings of my davling,” cried Peggy. 
“If that letter aint to be found there*, PH «.it my Ulster.^ 
“The calm reasonings of the legal mind,’ said Mr. 
Caldron, “ even after the most careful reading of briefs, 
are as nothing compared to the sweet feminine instincts 
of your heart. In future cases of the kind I shall appeal 
to you as a useful auxiliary. Miss Frccklenosc.” 

“ Thanks, awfully,’’ said the young lady, ([rily. 

They soon rcach<?vl Mrs. Crackles’s Imiusc. By what 
extraordinary effort of nature can*tArs have been 
scjueezed from ^.hat lady’s ••lachrymal gV'mfis? I'ost- 
mortem exanfination may intimately .shed- some light on 
this abstruse question. We can oply record the fact that 
a tear did ooze industriously from each of her eyes as she 
stood upon the threshold, of her house. With pathetic i 
cricks she conducted the lawyer and his fair client to 
O’Brier’s room. 'I'hcre stood the waste-papci basket 
ready to be inv^stigatcd. It was half-full- nay, it was 
more than half-full ; but nothing in the world would have 
induced the searchers to glance-neven so much as glance • 
furtively—at that immortal waste-paper basket, until all 
the most unlikely places had been thoroughly explored. 



The Cryptogram. , 8i 

They dipped into Fitzdoodle’s hat-box, they*investigated 
his foot-batir, they pryed into his pockets, they analysed 
his mattresi, they peered behind the famous chromos, 
they dived under the hcar|h-rug, th^y shed tears of de¬ 
spair into the bizarre tea-things ; they searched high atj^d 
low, and far and near; hnallyfthey opened his writing- 
desk. There they found strange things and wondrous— 
small fragments of female at4re. 

ft 

The treasured glr^e, the unpaid washing-bill, 

Th<? little faded flower, the billet-doux^ 

G'.hat records of wild betting, two to one ; 

...-l-ong letters, telling tales of Moll and Meg, 

And “strange experiences unmeet for ladies.” 

Peggy closed it with a sigh and a blush. “ Won’t I just 
make him sit up,” she mused. 

“ Nothing here,” said Caldron. “ Slsall we have the 
carpet up, and look under the flooring?” 

“No; ring for Mrs. Crackles, and analyse her curl¬ 
papers.” • 

»*‘Mrs. Crar/.fles,” said the eminent lawyer, Vhen that 
lady appeared, “have the goodness to place your head 
upon this table.” 

“ Wich I can’t bend it, sir, owin’ t§ the toob, wdch bein’ 
placed there for breathing puppose^-Crick ! 

“ We are desirous of investigating your curl-papers, my 
dear Mrs. Crijckltfs,” sjid Peggy, sweetly. 

“ Wich 1 s’pozfliyou’avn’t got enougfi paper in that there 
baskit wich stands in the middle of-Crick ! 

** .My cuSnoh, my cushioA^” cried Peggy^ espying the 
basket at last. ^She fell upon her knees, and turned over 
the heterogeneous mas# of torn and crumpled papers it 
contained. 

• Alas ! Nothing there to shed one ray of hope. Peggy, 
weeping copiously, searched amongst the minute squares 
of paper for some sign qf the wished-for Jetter. Nothing 
but little squares 1 

Suddenly the eminent lawyer uttered a cry of pain. An 
original idea had struck liim. “ Suppose,” he said, “ we 
take these little bits of paper, get Mrs, Crackles to lay 
them out (it was her profession once, layings-out), 

6 
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number them, and stick them with the severest and most 
tenacious gum, upon a large sheet of brdwn paper. A 
clue might be discovered in that manner.” ^ 

“A noble thoug\n,” cried < Peggy from her cushion. 
We*ll hand them over to Mrs. Crackles at once.” t» 
The mechanical landlady was called, :ind fully in¬ 
structed. She forthwith repaired to her kitchen, procured 
herself brown paper, scissofs, and paste, and sub-adited 
that paper for several hours. ^ Good Mrs. Crackles I 
She cricked merrily along, cutfmg, pasting, arranging,, 
unpasting, and re-arranging, till she and the waste-paper 
basket were thoroughly exhausted. Then she ascended 
proudly to O’Prier’s room and spread out her handks^jrk,. 

“ Wich Pm real proud of it, young lady, as there's 
paper 'anging instincts in the fam’ly, as my uncle was a 

paper 'anger to the Victorian-Crick ! 

Poor Peggy’s heart sank into her hose. The micro¬ 
scopic s([uarelctsi‘vere multitudinous ns the lies enunciated 
during a “stumping” recess. Well might poor Peggy 
despair. Gentle reader, the specimen on the following 
page is only a fragmentary portion of Mrs. Ciackles’s now 
world-famous work—a mere lithe of the stit^iendous whoU'. 

“What is to be done?” moaned Peggy, in dismay. 
The cmiTient lawyer—cynical man of the world as he was 
—suggested “ lotto,” but his frivolity was sternly rebuked. 

“ Poor Kitz,” sighed ,the young lady, glancing over the 
sheet. “ He always had a wonderful capacity for assim- 
ilt'iting patent medicines into his system'. That accounts 
for his grave and anxious c:ountenan«»e. Then, look 
here, Mr. Caldron, here arc some of his djawings —so 
clever. 'I'here’3«p.'i, and m\ too! And you, with your 

wig on- • 

“ D—n his impertinence !” muttered the barrister. 

“ .\nd here’s the coroner —and ])ii’s legs, too. I know 
they’re pa’s feet -they’re* so large. 'Ihen here’s Mr. i 
Tol-de-Rollesion—a striking likeness; and Sir Frederick 
Leighton in spcq/acles. Fil/admjired him so much—boo, 
hoo !—community of soul, he used to say—boo, boo !” 

“ There, there ; cheer up, cheer up,” chirruped the 
landlady. “ Wich there's Mr. Pltzdondlc 'imself weepin’, 
poor dear; and that there's a hallegory—T^aw’r pro 
tectin* Wirtue-'' 
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“ Pve b^en a fool,” said the aristocrat. 

“ Not at all,” said Caldron,^politely, “ yoi/have merely 
complied with the exigencies of romance, and we are all 
very much ol^liged to you.” , , 

“ Thanks,” returned Lessland. “ I presume I shall 
have the honour of occupying the prison cell which once 
shekel^ J my esteemed frien^, Mr. O’Brier.” 

“Certainly, my dear fellow,” said the man of*genius, 
brushing away a tear. f * 

“ Thanks,” said the aristocrat once more. “ I think,” 
he continued, “ that the Australian reading public should 
offer me some return for my services in the Wheel-barrow 
Mystery. I have observed a necessary silence since 
the trial of my friend, and, altogether, have played a 
very insignificant role in this remarkable drama, 
solely with the object of intensifying its mystery. Of 
course I polished off Black in order to make myself 
master of pa F#ecklenose’s destiny. I don’t say it was 
my intention to ‘ do ’ for my poor friend Black in such a 
thorough i^anner. A little dose of chloroform proved too 
much for him ; a very regrettable circumstance, l]yit 
useful—useful in the interests of Victorian fiction. No 
questions were asked, and my great grief, on the occasion 
of my interview with the experienced detective, Mr. 
Clawby—what are you grinning at. Cowslip?—was 
sufficient to establish my innocence in the eyes of the 
world. Did I at once use my power over Frecklenose to 
exlort money ? No! it would have simplified matters 
too much, and made thi$ remarkable drama a miserable 
farce. No ! I Itept cleaij ouf of these ^ges, until the 
exigencies of rocnance re^juired my presei^c.” 

“ Yes,” said Caldron, shaking tthe aristocrat warmly 
by the hand, “ I certainly think that the thanks of 
the Australian public are due to you for your grea| 
disintereste<Iness.” • 

“ And also to the corpse,” addM^Dr. Shinbone, gravely ; 
“ his rS/e has beeq. a very insignifiAint one, and must have 
been attended with extreme discomfort—a passive role in 
t#ie extreme. * * 

“ Agreed ! ” shotted the assembled company. Then 
Fitzdoodlc spoke : 

“ 1 should say that some expression of the public sense 



CHAPTER XIV. 

« t 

A MA^ OF GENIUS. 

If the p/ntlc reader should not happen to know the 
famou^ Fiizroy Gardens, he will have missed one of the 
tjrcatcst works of art ever wrouglit by the hand of man. 
We allude to the marble group representing the “great 
fight” between Clawby and Cowslip, the two most 
remarkable detectives of the age (the immortal Lecoq 
alone excepted). The cver-to-be-remembcrcd Clawby, a 
man of unbounded stomach, stands faling the shadowy 
tapering form of the never-to-be-forgotten Cowslip, whose 
high imperious brow is deeply chiselled by the sculptor, 
'Fhought, and in w^iose eye (the one not closed) shines 
iflie ynmistakifl)le light of genius. This friumph of 
plastic art commemorates the occasion when the two 
immortals settled a fundamental difference of opinion 
concerning, amongst other matter's, the famous wheel¬ 
barrow mystery. They met by .^ccident. Mr. Clawby 
had just crowned his glorious career of twenly years^ 
standing by*the*an^t of Fitzdoodle O’Brier, and the 
ethereal Cowsliif Ijit his thin lips witn mortification, when 
h}^ rival sgjut(;cl him from hie loftier pinnacle of fame. 
His Olympian brow grewVlouded, afid^he swore, in 
pianissimo seint-quiivers. 

“ Have two penn’orJh, Cowslip ?” said Clawby, with a 
condescending smile. 

^ “ Don t mind if I do,” asstftiied the farouche genius. 

The two ^r.at men clinked glasses in painful and por¬ 
tentous silence. “ Do you rememberji Clawby,” began 
Cowslip, at last, “some two years ago, in a certain 
murder case, when you went on a wrong tack, which 
brought you to a pig wifti a nasal haemorrhage ? ” 

“No,” replied Mr. Clawby, sharply; “but 1 recollect 
that Ballarat murder, when your investigations led you to 
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engage the’murderer himself to assist yoi^ in the arrest of 
a lunatic like yourself.” , 

“ A pardonable mistake, Clawby,” retorted the man,of 
genius, with a solemn gesturd; “You forget that forgery 
affair, when you arrested a parson with two artificial 
eyes.” 

“ A clerical error. Cowslip ; but I never mistook a hot 
saveloy for a dynamite ifbnib, nor fled therefrbm in 
terror.” 

“ No ; but you hauled somebody up for kiting time,”' 
Cowslip hissed. \ 

“My inquiries in a bigamy case never led*me to 
incriminate the wife of my bosom,” sneered Clawby, wiKi 
a sarcastic smile. This allusion to certain irregularities 
in Mr. Cowslip’s domestic machiner)' caused that gentle¬ 
man to vent the full bitterness of his wrath upon Clawby’s 
head. 


“ You ape,” hd cried. “ Do you think you’ve got the 
right man now in this ere wheel-barrow case ? Wait till 
I get a look in, that’s all. You’ll sec what stuff my man’s 
made of, ^pu pr>'ing nincompoop.” ^ ^ 

Mr. Clawby rose in a w^hite heat, caught the man hf 
genius deftly by the nose, and challenged him, there and 
then, to mortal combat. A ring was formed, and the 
opponents “ peeled,’^ and set to work. We will not 
follow in detail the -j^arying fortunes of this famous 
encounisr. .Suffice it to say, that Cowslip’s slender form 
offered so narrow a j/irget for his <jppo/ient’s ctforls, that 
Mr. Clawby’s blows merely caused at? Atmospheric dis¬ 
turbance, whilst the man of genius was esp^ciflly “busy” 
with Clawby^ Hounteous ^domcn, and by a masterly 
on-drive in that direction gained a occisive vic'ory. 
Sixteen rounds were scored, and the rounds of applause 
that greeted the eminent Cowslip brought the number up 
to a score. • 

Then Mr. Cowslip called upon Caldron. The lawyer 
plainly showed«his astonishmeet at Cowslip’s facial 
alterations. 

“ New disguise—eh ? Very good ; shouldn’t have 
known you,” said he, handing tfc the ’tectivc the stump 
of a verdant and incombustible cigar. Mr. Caldron was 
a bom diplomatist, and knew that his attentions would 
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have their effect upon his visitor, especially afterwards. 
“Finest Ilavaonah,” he said, as he pressed the stump 
upon Mr. Cowslip. 

• “Now, then, to business. I have in my possession a 
nv^st important document relating t« the prisoner, Fitz- 
doodlc O’lirier. It is of the^ utmost value, as at t’ic 
present moment it is incomprehensible.” 

“ I understand,” said Co\v.^ip, purring. “Go on.” 

“ What do you understand ” asked the lawyer, 

sli.'irply, / 

“ Wcll-j^r -er. Go on, please.” 

“ Don\ be so precious smaii, Mr. Cowslip. Look at 
ihisp.'tpcr!” and the lawyer unfolded before the detec- 
*tivc's astonished eye (only one being susceptible of 
astonishment) the important cryptogram manufactured 
in the last chapter. 

“Wh.at do you think of it?” asked Caldron, after a 
])au^e. 

“ It’s not what I should call a pretty wall-paper, 
but-” 

“ Imbecile ; cay’t you see it’s a cryptogmm ?” 

^ “A what-'jgrain ? Never saw one before,” said 
Cowslip, with an angry purr. 

“ You know all about the wheel-barrow case, of course. 
You believe O’Hricr to be innoccn%” 

“Undoubtedly; Clawby has closed my eyes to the 
possibility of his guilt,” and Oowslip pointed to his 
damaged orbs. • 

“ Exactly.* ^Vcll, Fitzdoodle prefsrs to be hung, drawn, 
and c|uartcred, fof the sake of Australian litercature, rather 
than .savL*his anserine h(?ad by proving an alibi. Now, 
we’ve got to .^lanufactureun alibi out jf this crypto¬ 
gram-” 

“ Can’t sec how it’s^o be done,” purred the Cowslip. 

“ Stupid brute 1 Don’t you sec that there are frag¬ 
ments of a letter which evicfently bears upon the case. 
A letter aslcing the prisoner to go to see a dying woman 
somewhere or other dh the night of th»? murder? ” 

Mr. Cowslip again looked at the paper, turned it over, 
upside down, mentalb^computed its size, gazed steadily* 
at it edgeways, submitted it to an olfactory test, all to no 
purpose. 
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“ riiere might be a clue somewhere,” he said, ‘‘ but it’s • 
evidently‘gummed down.” 

Suddenly Mr. Caldron uttered a groan ^\nd put his 
hand to his biow. An idea germinating laboriously 
in his brain, causing great cerebral discomlorL « 

• “ I have it,” said he, “.I have it! We must find it out 
by divination ! ” 

“ What’s that ? ” cried th% detective. ^ 

“ Divination by cards, by mayic, by what you will. 
Show me to some fortune-telIe^s abode. We will go at 
once.” \ 

“There’s Madame Mudlark, 1 know, who tells the 
cards, and runs a fine business in receiving stolen 
and using her crib as an advanced hospital for women.” 

“ What d’you call an ‘ advanced hospital ? ’ ” asked 
Caldron. 

“ A place where women go to die on easy terms,” 
explained the defective. 

“We’ll go there uiihoiit delay. Divination—dying 
women- Mudlarks and advanced hospitals! What a 
beautiful < oncatination of things, this remarkable 
romance ^oth lead us to I Wonder wkat on earth it 
can have to do with Peggy Frecklenu.se!” 



CHAPTER XV 




<5 MM)AMK MUDLARK. 

J30URKE Strkict, Mcli/ournc, is a very naughty place 
ind cil—efcf»ecialiy at night. Were it not that the 
exi^’encies of this thrilling story demand it, the author 
jkvould have avoided that wicked thoroughfare by taking a 
“ short cut,” with the hard peas of propriety in his shoon. 
He would thus have been spared a shameful spectacle— 
ladies of the demi-monde being “moved on” by high- 
toned, whole-souled gentlemen in helmets; he would 
have been spared the inconveniencqi of hermetically 
scaling his ears with his two fore-fingers, lest words 
unknown of Nuttall or of Webster should strike upon his 
sensitive tympanupi; he would have been spared the 
(iismal strains *tf an itinerant band playing to aft admiring 
crowd of “ spectators ; ” he would have been spared the 
pain of mentally comparing Hourke Street at midnight 
with a certain thoroughfare in the '^"cst End of London, 
England, where Virtue walks secure, cherished and 
guarded by high-toned, whole-soilled gentlemctv in hel¬ 
mets. , * 1 

Who shall dare to hiaintain, afte^ a careful perusal of 
this immortal wo/lc, that tl^ Australian is not a man of 
refined ancl\ufturod tastes ?yhat his We of and excel¬ 
lence in art, anvl science, and literature (es}fecially litera¬ 
ture) are not manifestf? Marcus Clarke I Who*s he ? 
Let that gloomy philosopher but favour the author with a 
) Caliban entire change of opinions will be his reward, or a 
complete alteration of features his punishment. 

Mr. Caldron followed the Cowslip injo a slum—a real 
Australian slum. Not one of your paltry London slums, 
but a dark, hazy, weird, bizarre, crowded, grimy, out-and- 
out Melbourne slum. ^ 

“So much like the Seven Dials in London,” said 
Caldron, “ that I feel like Dante in the Infernal Regions, 
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with Virgil for a guide.” The lawyer’s was a mind of a’ 
high order. 

“ Don’t know much about Virgil,” replied Cowslip, 
sharply ; “ but I giiess I coi^ld give him points in this 
locality. }^ou may know more about the other place.*' 

• Caldron glanced up at*thc sky, of which a small square, 
glittering with stars, was visible above the grimy houses. 
“ Looks like a pin-cushiot;,” he said, with a reverent 
smile. Mr. Caldron’s mind was deeply imbued with the 
poetic aspects of nature. #* 

Ila/y (igures cowered in the dark corners,^er slouched 
unsteadily along. Occasional “ mild-looking strings” of 
blue Chinamen would break the monotony of the scene, • 
stealing ah>ng, in Indian tile, from cook-‘^hop to cook-shop, 
inspecting the ready-cooked fowls and turkeys. These 
birds solicited attention by enticing looks. It was indeed 
.'I bizarre-looking, weird locality. Ciotjd old slum ! 
lJunyan’s famoi\'^ alh-gory must have confessed itself a 
limp and starchless conception beside this Melbourne 
‘‘ Valley.” 

Their entrance to Mother MudlarV’s residence would 
have beer ctVccied with more dignity ftJid the lawyer 
avoided the rai-li*>!es in the hall passage. With the 
greatest dilliculiy the detective c.xtricatcd Mr. Caldron 
Irom these pit-falls, ;lnd the rats, s<|ueaki ng and scamper¬ 
ing in all directions, seemed in high glee at the success of 
their sipiegy, as tlic lawyer partially disappeared into the 
basement. He was an ireful man undev ordinary circum¬ 
stances, but as h<. hurled his ' Alecum at the 

retreating rodents, his fac^ wore ati exj)ivssion truly 
demoniacal. 'IT'cn Cowslip, in a loud voice, requested 
space and daVkness to inform him whether anybody was 
at home. . . . • 

At last a faint light glimmered in the distance. “ So 
shines a rushlight in a navghty world ” solemnly observed^ 
Caldron, who was a professed student of Sh,''kespearc. 

“Will you step (his way, please—this way to the 
Divination Chain her—Madame Mudlark is at home.” 
A fairy-like child of remarkable beauty uttered these 
words. She had just acconiplrt.hed a wonderful feat— 
that of lighting a candle with a match—and was smiling 
sweetly with childish pride. 
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The stairs sM-e greatly in need of repair,” she>cpntinued, 
as she show^ tlie way to the Divination Chamber. 

“ 1 shoula rather think so,” groaned Mr. Caldron, 
whose legs again disappeared throug];i lath and plaster, 
and emerged from the ceiling below. 

They reached a dark and dismal door. The girl thed 
drew from her bosom a whistle, and putting it to her lips, 
executed a weird bizarre-sounding melody. There was a 
scuffling sound within, of hasty preparation for un¬ 
expected g^sts. Then ^hc door opened, and a novel 
scene greeted Mr. Caldron’s eyes. The room was small, 
square, ^and low, but although the furniture was almost 
'*'i=5rimitive in its simplicity, and the wall-paper disposed to 
liang in graceful shreds and tatters (thus marring the 
iesthetic beauty of William Morris’s original design), tliere 
was about the chamber an air of refinement difficult to 
trace to any visible source. The candle spluttering upon 
the table, though se.curcd only by means of pins, burnt 
with a serene and tranquil light. A bottle of Schnapps, 
too, and a broken cup standing by its side, were noticeable 
(to the truly artiste eye) for the plastic beauty of their 
y#oportions rattier than for the homely natuife of their 
contents. 

The presence of a young female, lying upon a truckle- 
bed in the corner of the room, woifld perhaps (owing to 
the scarcity of her clothing and tiie somewhat question¬ 
able tints of the bed-linen) have Seen objected j,o in the 
sahns of Faubourg St. permain,or the drawing-rooms of St. 
Kilda, but in this'humble but refined Sbodc it did not strike 
one as beir^j opt ot keepingvwith the surrounding objects. 

The lady of the house haj;! cvidentlyibeen displaying 
her magic arts (b a young gentleman now ifpon the point 
of d<^parting. He had known Mr. Cowslip in less cultured 
sorieiy—that of Pent ridge (an eleemosynary dwelling¬ 
-house ere.' ted by the Governmtnt on the lines of Newgate 
at London), .md cflected to treat the deteciive with high¬ 
bred disdain. , ^ 

Madame Mudlark gave the visitors a warm reception. 
She was strangely attired for a lady of such refinement 
and courtly bearing, ftizarre-looking in the extreme, 
thought Caldron. Her robe was artistically festooned 
with rare impromptu embroideries d jour^ and in point 
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of antiquity must have had considerable value. Heif 
luxuriant hair, streaming in yellow masses around her, 
shielded in a large measure the picturesqub defalcations 
wrought by the hand of Timf*. 

She was not by any means bcautifuL Her features 
•hlone—the attenuated sickle-shaped nose in communion 
with her chin ; the wide liplcss mouth (out of which a, 
few yellow teeth protrude 1); the absence of e^tebrows 
and lashes—would alone have sufficed to deprive her of a 
reputation for personal beauty S but a long flowing beard 
she tenderly cherished destroyed much of )ier feminine 
grace, as did also the singular rites of the magicienney 
which precluded the use otsoap and water. 

Madame Mudlark, who had at one time been known in 
Imperi.al Courts (other than the Melbourne Police Courts), 
was of noble descent. She had been married in early 
life to Monsieur Caille de Ruisseau, but had been robbed 
of his loving cajfe and tenderness by the ruthless arm of 
the law, in consequence of an improper use of his knife at 
the dinner-table (he had deprived his father, dunng the 
mid-day meal, of the latter lialf of hjs earthly existence). 
She h.id moved in the most aristocratic citcles and coteries 
of cultured Europe, but was troubled with certain trifling 
moral imperfections which ultimately led her to assist the 
English Govemmentr in carr\-ing out a large oakum-pick¬ 
ing contract. She had finally honoured our great and 
rising colony by residing in Melbourne city, under the 
assume'd name of Madame Mudlark. . 

The ” lady of distinction ” was still th3 key-note of her 
individuality, though habits and dialcdis contj^icted in the 
later stages of,her life m.'y.rcd to a certain extent the 
hannonious blending of her many virtues. 

Caldron, struck wah her hirsute appearance, made an 
apposite quotation from Macbeth. 

“You are a student of ^he immortal bard, I observe,”* 
said Madame Mudlark, smiling, and motioning the 
strangers to be seated. “ Can my poor arts of magic be 
of service to you*.^ blarst you 1 ” ' 

The sweet-faced girl now sidled up to her and said— 

“ Madrty have you had sufhcioi'it booze ? shall I remove 
these vessels, mother mine?’' and she placed her small 
hantb upon the bottle. 
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< '**Nay, sweet child, let them remain, cuss yet” And 
the delicate^fisnt Quitted the chamber with an^aliy treacL 
The lady tbok a aeep draught of the potent liquid. 

^ Mr. Cowslip,” she began^ after wiping her mouth with 
hei« beard, “ this is not the first tini% I have had the 
lionour of receiving you in my poor dwelling, d—n you 1- 
but may I know the business of the gentle stranger? 
‘blarst l^im!” # 

. This was said with such winning grace that Mr. 
Caldron’s face flushed witH delight. 

A faint mdhn came from the direction of the truckle- 
bed, followed by a fitful burst of song:— 

** Mary had a little lamb 

That gambled high and low, 

Its morals were not worth a dam— 

An orphan lamb, ewe know.” 

“ Peace, capissima mia^ blarst you,” said Madame 
Mudlark, gently; “get on with your dying, bambina^ cuss 

>V • > 

“ There appears to be a glut of dying women in your— 
er—profession,” hazarded the lawyer. “A lady expired 
here some few weeks since, I believe.^* 

“ Basta / signor is well informed, blarst him! ” 
exclaimed the sorceress. “ How did signor gain his d—d 
information?”^* I^adame Mudlark moved gracefully 
towards the law^^or. • • 

Mr. Cowslip staged her progress by a significant 
gesture. • • ^ » 

“ None of that^mothcr ; I’rft here, you kndw.” 

“ When 1 reigned as court beant^t Versailles, blarst 
;ind cuss you, proud nobles were wont to strew my 
^ath with flowers. Mou dieuj wouldst thou stay me 
with thy blat$ted boot, you bloomin’, blazin’ ijot 1 ” The 
lady calmed Her niffled feelings with a copious draught of 
Schnapps from the brokhn cup. * 

The lawyer now produced the cryptogram. 

“Madam,” said he, “I have here a document upon 
which a man’s life may depend. Can you by your occult 
science construe its portentous meaning ?” And Caldron, 
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wiih wonderful tact and ability, rapidly explained the. 
object of his visit* 

“ 1 think, si};nor, my art- ** r - 

The dying girl again inte^upted them with a melody 
of peculiar sweetness. , 

• 

“ Stay, stay, A gentle maiden cried, 

O do not rutl\l^ess B ; ' 

Tempt not the wild and stormy C. ** 

The sailor-boy sail D . . . 

“Poor girl!” sighed the Lawyer, when the pathetic 
sound had died away—“ poor girl! her alphabet of life is^ 
nearly at its 

“ Cuss her ome^ay said Madame Mudlark, tenderly. 

“ Filie chMe / arc you or are you not going to turn up your 
toes?” Then, turning to the lawyer, she said, “I can 
read the riddle, caro niio^ with my eyes closed I Listen 1 
blarst you! ” ^ 

“ Tire-Botte Villa, Bookjack, 

26th J uly-. 

“ Fitzdoodlc O’ Brier. c* 

“DereSir, 

“ I am in a great hurry to die, but I 'ave 
somethink verr>' important to comunicate to you. Matter 
presses, as to-morrow I shall probably be—elsewhere ! 
Bearer will show you the way to my crib.” 

# 

“ Wonderful ! wonderful! ” excluimed th*c two gentle¬ 
men together. 1 

‘“And ran you, by clivinat/on, toll me the f.ame of the 
person who ftent tliat letter^ and where ;ind at what hour 
Fitzdoodle O’Brier v.zs taken on Jjie night in question?” 

“ Certainly, signor, cuss you I Will you consent to be 
veiled?” ^ 

“ If it is necessary.” ^ 

.Mr. Caldron’s head was now cnveJopc<i in a dingy 
piece of bcd-linen, but Mr. Cow'slip flouted the oracle. 

“ .Not I, mother,” .said he ; “ I’ve seen you before, sweet 
lady! ” * 

The sorceress produced a greasy pack of cards, which 
she shufHcd and cut and dealt out upon the deal 
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table, arranging them in quaint and curious ways. Then, 
after a shrill iifcantation in an Eastern tonghe, called 
► Ijaks-lang, sltl; said— 

'"^Caro tnio^ the oracle h<i^-spoken, blarst him! On 
thafe late ul night, at the hour of iialf-p4st on£, Fitzdoodle 
came hither to this chamber, and saw the dying woman 
of w})oin signor has spoken. So let it be. Abracadabra ! 
*I5larst vou 1• 

“ W onderful! wonderful! ” cried the lawyer, emerging 
fr^^m the bed-linen. “ Di<f you see him—speak to him?” 

** I did noi^ mon amiy cuss him ! I was drunk, and he 
would have embraced me as 1 slept, quit soit maudit^ 
blarst hhn I My grandchild, Polly Kawkins, poor waif 
upon the ocean of life, cuss her, took the letter to the 
signor, and he, with her, returned unto my poor dwelling 
at the hour named by the oracle, d—n him ! ” 

“ W’^cre you present, O wondrous woman, at the inter¬ 
view?’* ^ 

‘‘ 1 was, signor, but I w,as drunk, and heard not any¬ 
thing.** 

“ Then where is tjiis Polly Rawkins?’* 

I know not, Jignor, blarst the poor darling, .^he hath 
drifted from the flowery path of virtue, and sitteth now 
upon the tin-tacks of vice,” 

Nothing more could be gathered /roin the oracle, and 
Caldron, bowing to the ground, wished Madame Mudlark 
“ (iood-day.** • 

“ Illarst an<J*(:u^s you, s/j^uar m/Oy give me drass ! ” 
said the sorccrcs«, wifli a winsome«sinile. The lawyer 
dropped into her \nitstretched hands coins small and 
sundry, and flejlarted. ' ^ 

“ I-et’s have f.#o-])cnn*orth,•signor,** said the detective, 
as the two stood once n^>re beneath>he starlit canopy of 
heaven. 

• “ We will, blarst and cuss yoy !*’ 

And they /oithwith “ willed,” 
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* CHAPTER XVL 

THE TRIAL. »» 

c « 

FitzdOODLI^S life, which might reasonably be expected 
to terminate at the end of a stout hempen cord, was nerw 
hanging, pro tem,^ to a single thread, and that thread 
consisted of Polly Rawkins. This unnatural suspense 
caused an acute strain upon his nerves, which he relieved 
by relapsing every now and then into knots of anguish, 
and blankly refusing to unravel himself. 

“ It's knotty,” said Caldron, one day ; “ but it's not nice 
of you.” 

“ But the exigencies, the exigencies; you forget the-” 

“0 bl—ess the exigencies I” pettishly exclaimed the 
lawyer. He adopted at times the singularly imperative 
mode of speech of the great m%fj^ici€nne^ Madame 
Mudlarkji ^ ' 

“Why, in the name of Scott, didn't you tell us where 
you w^rc, and what )ou were up to.^ The girl Polly 
Rawkins has disappeared. AV>ic^, where do you think you 
are going to end?” And Mr. Caldron went through an 
admiraj)lc pantornime*suggcstive of the lopg drop. 

“ Look at it from the standpoint/)f morality,” continued 
Caldron, his legs cpiivcring in the ipihginary throes of 
suspension ; “ what have yp\x to gam ? ^ Vou pass an 
hour in a disreputable slum, whilst in^a condition not 
wholly in ker|iing with your known reputation for sobriety; 
you aggravate our Acitural suspici»»ns by remaining silent; 
you send poor Peggy into fits —and all for no other pur¬ 
pose than-* * 

“ Well,” interrupted Fitzdoodle, sadiv, “ Pfi been trying 
to work it all out^by Algebra lately, an^ find Pm in such 
a mess that the Sest thing I can do is to stop there. But 
why, oh why, did he boil^em /•^boil'em ne moaned in 
angii'sh. ^ 

^ Boiled what ?” cried Caldron, in rage; “boiled what ?” 
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You shall nevah, nevah know 1 ” Fitzdoodlc was 
every inch a lidro. ^ * ’ 

There ySu are, you see,” said Caldron, in a resigned 
tone ; if you won’t tell met^hat’s boiled, and who boiled 
what, I’ll be boiled myself if I can sdb what I’m to de¬ 
l’ll never ask you again. I’ll see you hanged hrst” 

The day of trial came at last, and Fitzdoodle still seem¬ 
ing to, deplore that something or somebody had Ibeen 
boiled instead of roasted, untied his last knot, and 
stepped into the prisoner’^ dock. 

Tout~Meihourne was there, smiling and peptic. Mr. 
Tol-dc-RolIeston had adopted a mild nondescript dis¬ 
guise—^^omething between a Presbyterian parson and a 
i'yrolcan bandit. He caused much amusement by arrest¬ 
ing the judge on suspicion of concealing dynamite in the 
judicial wig used for important occasions. The bald head 
of the eminent magistrate was subjected to a percussive 
examination, and pronounced empty, aiiyd cheers. 

Peggy was there with her cushion of tribulation. This 
useful article had a most trying day. It was knelt 
upon in the cab, the court, in the witness’s room— 
everywhere, ikeft for a moment in an unyequented 
corridor, it had caused the downfall of one of our rising 
young barristers, whose forensic wig flew from his head 
out of the window, and fluttered carolling to the boughs 
of an adjacent elm-tree. A most trying time had that 
poor cushion of tribulation. • 

Twclve clean apd spotless gentlemen took thefr places 
in the jury box, and tlfe Crown Prosecutor addressed the 
court. He gave a catalogue of witnesses for the defence, 
detailed tliCTr physical and^moral pecu^arities, after the 
manner of a evax-work slTowman, and Called Mark 
Koystercr. « 

Roystcrer^ on being sworn, asked why they didn’t keep 
•a little drop of something on the ** premises” for the 
benefit of ({idjectived and emotional) witnesses. He had 
been informed, ho^said, by a (present participled) police¬ 
man that the (past participled) corpse v^s in court. He 
had been 'introduced to it onct,” and had had quite 
enough of it I might go to—(another place) for all 
the witness (adverbially) cared. 

His evidence, though a mere repetition of the facts 

f 
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brought foprard at the inquest, was strongly emphasised * 
by his tene vernacular. ' 

Cross-examined by Mr. Caldron, witness *said that he 
reckoned the prisoner owed him a tanner,” inasmuch 
as he considered t^ie transport of an (unpleasant) corpse 
was equivalent to double the ordinary fare. He admitted 
that prisoner was intoxicated, and that he, witness, at the 
time of the murder, was no** so entirely a master qf him¬ 
self as he was of his (eternally-punished) wheel-barrow, 
and that he might have mistaken his lordship himself fop 
the criminal ; but he was not aware that tlibre was any 
law against the temperate use of alcoholic liquor. The 
learned counsel, on reference to his Vtide said 

that witness was quite correct in his assumption, and 
was to be highly commended for his erudite knowledge 
of the laws relating to the consumption of alcoholic 
drinks. 

Witness wishqjd the court a (qualified) good morning, 
and retired. 

The court was then fumigated. 

Caldron sat down extremely dissatis^ed, more especially 
so as the I carpenters (who had recently i>een at work in 
the court) had left a large brad in counsel’s seat, its 
“business end” aspiring towards a better sphere. This 
was, so far, the only jSoint the learned counsel had scored. 

Clem Rankin wms next called, and repeated the 
evidence already addiu cd at the coroner’s inquest. Cross- 
examination elicited nothing in particular.* 

Counsel.—Do yoinrecognise the*prisocier1^ 

Witness.—Yes, your lordship. * 

Counsel—Di^you see his face on the nighftn question ? 
Witness.—(^artially, your'honour. 1 saw the limits— 
his chin, the ends o^^iis moustacl^, tind his ears. 

Counsel.—Is that all ? Do you think that sufficient to 
warrant such a confident ^ertion of identity. ^ 

Witness.—No, my lorA But if you'djpnly felt his 
boot 1 you'd have recognised him amongst a thousand. 

The learned c6unsel, on reference to his Vade Meatm^ 
said he was clearly of opinion that identity of features 
could not depend upon evidense relating to the weight 
and size of the prisoner’s feet. He w^ould add a foot-note 
to his brief, and meditate deeply upon the matter. 
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* The learned counsers careful demeanour upon resuming 
his seat caused* some amusement in court. 

Mrs. Gablneton, the next witness, deposed that ** men 
ist>rutes,” in all senses of the word ; that the conduct of 
the deceased in being ferried over tile Styx without the 
usual warning had been highly prejudicial to witness, as 
^ her own “ sticks ” had been put to the hammer in ,con- 
seque»»ce. The lodger was# a quiet young man, and 
usually made use of witness’s back door, on account of 
the tradesman’s frequent* calls. The prisoner had once 
called upon the corpse and threatened to kill him in an 
open wheel-barrow. (Sensation.) Whether the quarrel 
arose oht of a disputed under-garment or a love affair, 
witness was unable to say. She herself bore marks of 
the fray caused by one of the corpse’s boots. 

Cross-examination by the learned counsel for the 
defence only elicited witness’s opinion that he (counsel) 
was as much of a “ brute ” as the rest of^he sex. 

Mrs. Crackles, the prisoner's landlady (who seemed to 
suffer from the feminine defect of loquacity, moderated 
by artificial means), was next called. She too|| the oath 
with a preliminffty crick ! and informed the court that her 
mothei^s great uncle’s stepson had been a beadle at 
Ballarat, but—crick 1 She then deposed that prisoner, 
without being a “Wotary of itakkers,” sometimes 
retumed home intoxallicated.'’ He returned in that 
condition just before two in the “ morning”^of the 
“ night ” of th 9 knqrder. 

Crown Prosecwtor.—I desire to know, my lord, who’s 
been making a foot of me ? My brief distinctly gives the 
hour as two acfock. ' » 

Witness.—With that owddeious doctor pbt the time in 
my mouth—and camofnilc pills tt^ which upset my 
calculations—as the clock was slow, and the linseed tea 
tin wich I put my feet accordin’^to ’is dilections made ’em 
that sore—Mr. Fitzdoodlc came ’ome an’ wound ’em 
round an* round^^on the table—singin’ “ Somethink’s 
gone wrong with the works.” I mean ^he ’ands of the 
kitchen clock, as 1 felt that bad as I didn’t know wether 
I was fast or slow, wich ibminds me- Crick I 

Crown Prosecutor.—^Just a leetle less circumlocution 
please, Mrs. Crackles. 
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Witness.—Crick 1 is it circum—crick I—location you * 
call it ? wich the doctor—crick I crick 1—-drat ’im !— 
called it a sign d guar non. Crick 1 Oh I oh 1 crick I 
crick 1 crick ! crick I ” « 

Witness had espted our eminent detective, Mr. Clawby, 
standing in the court, and her emotion was so great that 
her further evidence was dispensed with. 

Dr. Shinbone s^ore to < the evidences of death dis¬ 
played by the corpse. Witness knew deceased’s 
constitution, as he had once had*a large incisor extracted. 
Witness thanked the nobility and gentry present for their 
kind support, and solicited a continuance of their 
esteemed favours. 

Mr. Clawby deposed that he was an experienced 
detective of twenty years’ standing, and that he had 
crowned his. useful career by arresting the prisoner. 
Witness thought that ought to be sufficient for the court. 
(Great applause^N 

Mr. Lessland deposed that he was chiefly occupied on 
the night in question in throwing away his social 
scruples., He had finally thrown a t’liAll remnant into 
the gucteis together with himself. Deceased was very 
excited over a new theory be had propounded, as to the 
presence of trichinosis or microbes in the moon. Witness 
found himself in bed next morning. 

Crown Prosecutor.—How did you get there ? 

Witness.—I am unafble to say ! 

Mr. caldron put up his brief with ^ Wq^ry air, when 
the court adjourned? He went a\vay ^vith two impres¬ 
sions—one, that of the hopelessness* of his case; the 
other, that of th^ carpenter’s* brad. And *as%e disrobed 
for the day, Sie confessed fie knew not Hvhich gave him 
the most pain. i. 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE RAWKINITES. 

As a matter of course Polly Rawkins turned up at the 
eleventh hour. It would have been contrary to nature 
and thd exigencies of this thrilling drama had she been one 
minute cjirlicr. 

Caldron was lying at full length on his office floor, 
buried in the cryptogram. Tremble not, sweet reader; 
he was not a stark and staring corpse, with the cryptogram 
for winding-sheet, but he had spread qpt that wonderful 
document, and, stretched upon his eminent stomach, 
gazed intently upon the tiny squares. Those forming 
part of the mystgrious letter had been piclgsd out in 
vermilion, for I'fleir better elucidation. • 

“ Feel like Wellington surveying plan of battle,” said 
the great lawyer, brushing a mosjiiuito from his nose. 
He smiled silently with a silent look of pleasure in his 
face. (He had read Darwin on the Emotions, and was 
up to all kinds of tricks.) * 

There wa^ n knock at the door, and Peggy entered. 
She gave a shri^ atfd fell upon her cushion. 0, Mr. * 
Caldron, with thoiSe red spots on the paper, you look like 
another upon her fushion, smiled—- 

Mr. Caldron,.u^n his cryptogram, groanid. Heaven 
forbid! ” he said ferveitly. ^ 

There was now a hoarse voice heard in the street. 

I Both listened attentively. ^ 

“ EveniriJ^oomhine--%^zxs\ Mishun—Wheel-barrow 
case—one penny-^Retum o* Polly Rawkins—one penny.” 

Both sprang to their feet, but Peggy Vnelt again upon 
the cushion of tribulation. Saved 1 saved 1 My darling! 
one penny 1 one ()enny and she swooned. 

Caldron left his fair client upon her cushion and 
purchased a special Moonshini. 
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Polly Rawkins could have entered Melbourne followed' 
by countless multitudes; but she came ba 9 k, a humble 
pilgrim, a sweet saint, to the home of her fathers. . 

Peggy^s cushion, and the young lady herself, were 
dispatched at«once* to the “ Kilted Opossum,” where 'ihe 
two spent many hours in communion; and Mr. Caldron 
(Dapte), with Cowslip (Virgil) for his guide, once more 
penetrated the mystery of our handsome sluii: and 
entered the home of culture—the stately halls of the good 
ttuif^idemie. ' ^ 

That lady was welcoming her grand-daughter with her 
usual grace of manner and language. The lawyer, 
ascending the “rat-riddled, rotten-runged stairs,” was so 
struck with the majestic tones that reached his ear that 
he fell headlong into the basement, and was extracted 
therefrom only with the greatest difficulty. The simple 
sweetness and cleanliness of the Divination Chamber did 
not extend to thf lower regions of the house, and when 
Mr. Caldron finally stood before Madame Mudlark he 
was heartily ashamed of the wealth of cobweb and dirt 
adhering *o his person. 

As wast only fitting for a being giftedVith the power 
of second-sight, Madame Mudlark had been holding com¬ 
munion with the spirits—as the bottle before her testified. 

Polly Raw'kins stood listening complacently to the 
gentle admonitions of the lady of the house. 

The pirl wore a cl<2^se-fitting black robe, lonj^-sleeved 
and waistless, without that mystic artifife bf vanity called 
a “ bustle ; ” and a wide white collar puritanically starched, 
a sou’ w*estcr hat, long shoes without heej^ and white 
kid gloves conifrleted her singular costume ; but as she 
turned towards the lawyer and bowed*'stiffly. Caldron 
perceived that she tiad adopted th^ dual skirt, which did 
not ill become her thin emaciated figure. 

“ Delighted to see you again, signor, blarst you, in my« 
poor dwelling, and you also, Cowslip, cuss >ieu. Let me 
nave the honour to introduce you, to*^^I'y grand-daughter. 
Miss Polly Rawkins, d—n her,” and Madame Mudlark 
smiled tenderly. 

Polly again bowed stiffly to thd two men. 

“ My sweet child left me in solitude, with such small 
comforts as my mental resources could afford me, cuss 
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’em, and now §lic returnelh to me with her bloomin’ legs 
in a couple o’ sacks, blarst ’em.” 

“ That’ll do, old un, you can leave ’em alone,” said Miss 
Ffawkins. ^ , 

Carissima miiiy speak not thus to yoiTr aged grand¬ 
mother, cuss you.” Madame Mudlark wiped away a 
tear, and moistened her lips with a draught of schnr.f>ps. 

Tho man of genius now stepped forward. “ This,” he 
said to the girl, “ is the c^ninent lawyer who desires you 
to tell him v#hat you know.” 

Polly Rawkins,whcn hiserrand had been explained to her 

said topaldron, “As I’m the founder of a religious sex- 

“ A what ? ” exclaimed the lawyer. 

“ A religious sex—I ’ope my past sins and follies will 
be forgiven- 

(“ Cuss her, pauvre agneaUy sighed Madame Mudlark, 
with great tenderness.) 

“ 1 warn’t always a model o’ wirtue; b.ft the surroundin’s 
in wich I was brought up warn’t particular convenient for 

the practice of stric’ wirtue-” 

{Mignonne^ you’iK a liar,” whispered the old hidy with a 
dhiile.y ^ ** 

-My parients was conspicuous by their absence, and 

this old hag-.% 

(“ Bless you, my darling 1 ”) 

“-’As been my only monitor. When I left ’ere my 

’cart was sore cast down. I jined’ a sex whose .Religious 
tenets was ’ombljk bu^ noisy—I mean the Army. I fell 

away again into iljc arms of the wideed one- 

(“ Blarst.‘in^ cuss him I”i 

“-Litlle need for me tg detail the ’C>it<jis o’ my ways. 

1 ’ave now founded a new sex—thg^awkinites- 

(“Cuss’em!”) • " 

“-Our tenets consists o’ diwided skirts, silent prayer, 

the vow of ^librity an’ white kids. Wc go out into the 

world an’ g?^cr stray lambs- 

(“ Bless’em , , 

“-An’ accept subscriptions an’ donations, that’s all.” 

“And have you any disciples?” aslged Caldron. 

“ There’s me, an’ I’m Enrollin’ gran’ma—that’s all. But 
you wants to know about the gentleman as come ’ere. 
He was just boozed—so was gran’— 
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(“ My an^jel child, speak truth, cuss you I ”) 

•*-Bill 1 got ’irnup *cre, and she chucUe^ me. They 

was together. Soon 1 ’ears the gentleman holler out, 
^ Boiled'cm I boiled I O my foor Pcj^gy j she vdt^hi hai'e 
been boiled/' • Th^n he comes rushing out, wild as a»y- 
think. I took ’im back to the place I met ’im at. When 
I got ’ome, the woman was dead as nits ; that’s all.” 

“ flow is it you did not t»rn up before ? There ivas a 
handsome reward offered.” 

** 1 was in the bush, gatherin' stray lambs^—black uns» 
that’s all.” 

“ Thanks, Miss Rnwkinite. We shall require your 
presence to-morrow. Perhaps this lady will accompany 
you ? ” 

“ Signor, your courtesy does me honour, blarst you. 
Might 1 suggest that the handsome rewardfor the hndingof 
my grand-daughter be handed forthwith to your humble 

servant, d-n ypu ? I am at this moment engaged upon 

the prize work for the government competition, cuss it; 
but until the award, my pecuniary resources will be 
slender, blarst ’em.” 

. Madame, 1 will advise you fully u^n^the matter ok* 
my next visit.” 

Ere the two took ]t|heir departure, Madame Mudlark 
bowed low, and, taking the lawyer’s hand with the 
courtliest grace, she trod a measure of the stately minuet 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

T,HE VERDICT OF THE ,pLEAN AND SPOTLESSi* 

Mr. Leo Tql-de-Rolldston awoke in a strange plight. 
He had returned late overnight, .and after minute investi¬ 
gation (carried on on all-fours) in se.arcli of a clue, had 
arrested the towel-horse on a charge of furious driving. 
It was this object that first greeted his eye in the morning, 
by inserting one of its hoops in the optic of the clever 
amateur, 

Mr. Leo Tol-de-Rolleston^s next sensation was, that he 
experienced a certain bodily discomfort. This was 
accounted for, after an exploration, by^he fact that the 
mild disguise he had worn in court on the previous day 
had only been jartially removed. He was at first 
i^ptrigued. A t^of he espied on the hat-peg \Jehind the 
door was not in itself sufficient evidence ot alcoholic 
excess; but when Mr. Tol-de-Rolleston discovered his 
hat filled with water upon the v^shstand, his night¬ 
cap tied to a knot of his bedstead, and the stump of a 
cigar stuck into the mouth of an ..antique but cherished 
aunt—a speak«;ig likeness—he confessed to himself that 
he must have l3e5n “going it” eiJtjavagantly. He rose, 
admonished his 4)ed-fellow—the towel-horse—dressed 
himself witli^care (he felt tod unwell to p^e disguise), and 
prepared to rec'^ve the honours due to his perspicacity. 

A deputation of Laches then waked, upon him. They 
expressed their highest admiration of his remarkable 
P talents, and stated that his unflinching assertion of Fitz- 
doodle’s innocence said^ much for the astute, far-seeing 
character oV fiis d^T\guished eye and nose. 

The court was eroded as on the previous day, and 
Mr. Tol-de-Rolleston’s opinions were courted hy all pre¬ 
sent. In his first glow; of glory, Miss Topweight had 
thrown her heart and hand and her father’s tripe (or the 
financial proceeds thereof) at Leo’s feet, and he bad 
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gathered them all to his bosom. He wa^ a proud and 
happy man! ^ 

Fitzdoodlc, as he stepped into the dock, had that 
“boiled” appearance which*'arose from his brooding 
grief. He liAiked^resigned. His strenuous efforts \o 
comply witli the exigencies of sensational romance had 
told vpon his stalwart frame. Truly, he looked boiled. 

When Caldron rose to address the Court, Mr. Tol-de- 
Rolleston inquired, amid cheers, whether the learned 
counsel h.ad “missed the point” he scored yestcrda)> 
On being informed that the brad in question had been 
removed, he replied, amid renewed cheers, “ Then you’re 
a Miss Bradtiuni^ 

The first witness called was Mr. Leo Tol-de-Rolleston, 
He deposed that he felt rather chippy that morning, 
therefore not inclined to undergo the operation of cross- 
examination. He was a diligent student of Gobberoo, 
and in consequence fully qualified to express his un¬ 
qualified opinion that prisoner was quite innocent of the 
crime. (Cheers.) The court had yesterday been able to 
judge of I'is—witncss’s—genius as a detective, when he 
had so thoroughly investigated the head ^nd wig of th;. 
learned magistrate. (Renewed cheers.) Witness thought 
that his unbiassed opinion should be sufficient to ensure 
the prisoner’s liberty. 

The next witness was Scythinus Careen, a waiter at the 
Dressing-Gown Club.' He said he had assisted the 
prisoner down the st|.ps of the (^lub lOrl rthe night in 
question, and was df opinion that was not in a 
condition to follow a chalk line, mucli Ips^ commit a 
murder. A younf; person had, on that evening, delivered 
a letter for the* prisoner, and the latter (wiAi witness’s kind 
help) h.ad left shorlty atter\vards. *!f, in witness’s opinion, 
the prisoner had any appointment with the young person 
in question, he could not say much for his tnonls. 

(“ Blarst and cuss him! ”) J- • 

This parenthetictal benediction watr*fKAered by Madame 
Mudlark, who sfepped with Polly Rawkins into the 
witness-box. She had been suddenly converted by her 
grand-daughter (a conversion dfue, principally, to that 
portion of the Rawkinite creed relating to subscriptions 
and donations), and had devised out of a patch-work bed- 
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'curtain a pictu|;esque divided skirt* She had come, she 
said, to watcji over her mignonne chMe^ blarst* her, and 
addressed the court in her usual dulcet tones—cuss ’em ! 

l^qlly Rawkins said that she had founded a new 
religious sex, and that her aged granddiothcv was the first 
poor lamb to be gathered into the fold of the Rawkinites. 
(“ Blarst and cuss ’em 1 ”) « 

She<ook a letter to the priJbner at the Dressing-Gown 
Club on the night in question, and afterwards conducted 
hjin to the Hall of Divifiation, to see a dying woman. 
She overheard part of the conversation, and was of 
opinion that it related solely to culinary matters. She 
led prisoner back to the place of meeting, made a careful 
mem. of the hour in compliance with'certain exigencies 
(“ Cuss ’em 1”), and returned home to find the woman dead, 
and her dear grandmamma still drunk. (Bloomin’, blazin’ 
misrepresentation, mon ans^e adoriP) That was all. 

This completed the evidence for the defence. 

The Crown Ihosecutor, with tears of contrition, con¬ 
fessed that he had been woefully deceived, and that he 
now regarded Fitz^oodle O’Brier as one of thp greatest 
Ii^Toes of romillice the world had ever knoviti. Grief 
choked the voice of the learned counsel, and he hurled his 
brief at the nose of the eminent det(|ctive of twenty years* 
standing, as being mainly responsible for the deception, 
and, in consequence, of this undigniBed expression of 
sorrow. I ^ 

Then the .itntpeasurably great# Caldron made that 
splendid oration \vhicfi will never forgotten as long as^ 
horse-hair >jjgj adhere to liable brows. A verbatim copy 
was immcdiatelv despatched to the Lord Chief-Justice of 
England, who, 'in a paroxysm of enviou^ rage, flung it 
into the flames. ButiPump Coifi*t ahd Chancery Lane 
still ring with those eloquent words uttered far away 
•beyond the seas, and the ^muffln-man pacing those 
historic thoi ?ughfares, hushes his bell lest its tones 
should mar the v^Ci.irqus harmony. 

When the marvellous harangue had terminated with an 
explosive peroration, a pin, dropping to the ground, 
tinkled musically. All ilept. Judge and jury, prisoner* 
and Peggy slumbered peacefully. Suddenly the voice of 
the irrepressible Tol-de-Rolleston w.'^.s heard. “ By Jove I 
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he’s done! bravo Caldron, splendid defence. Didn’t • 
think you had it in you. Bravo I ” Then the sleepers 
awoke, and the Judge, somnolent no more, siSmmcd up. 

Who shall describe the iindescribablc ? the weird, 
bizarre silence, the fascinating stillness, the enchanting 
trcinquillity which fell upon the court while the clean and 
spotless twelve were deliberating ? 

“ % jovc I ” exclaimed rf.he irrepressible, “ fefj like 
Christian martyr burying bis head like ostrich in sands of 
Roman arena, with lithe forms of lion and panther 
smelling around for clue.” 

When the jury returned, every neck was craned, and 
every ear alert. The foreman stood up ; then came a 
subdued buzz, and a sharp crackling, and an explosion. 

Not Guilty /” A ringing cheer went up to the rafters, 
and the irrepressible performed a brilliant cavalier seal 
upon counsel’s table. 

The prisoner, alone, as he stepped from the dock a free 
man, hung out si^ns of anguish upon his pallid face. 

** O why,” he cried, wringing his bands, why did he 
boil ’em—boil ’em I 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE EDITORIAL HINGES. 

The next ity)rning the i^aily Muddler contained the 
following article:— 

First Edition. 

During the past three months we have repeatedly 
urged our readers to absorb, wholly and without arri^re 
pens^e^ that truly wonderful aphorism, “ Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” The verdict given yesterday at the ter¬ 
mination of the Wheel-barrow Case is still another 
illustration of its veracity. 

But yesterday Mr. Fitzdoodle O’BrierAiras languishing, 
without a ray of hope, in a damp and dismal prison-celt. 
We have more than once had occasion, in the columns 
pf Muddierft,o\on\mtTid the existing Govei^ment for 
their close attention to the comforts of the misdemeanants 
of our great and rising colony, but .when we reflect upon 
the copious gloom of the prisoner’s cell, in comparison 
with the spiritual light of our Editorial Sanctum—when 
w'e think of the probable discomforts of such a dwelling— 
when we pictujre the homely squ^eness of the x:ell, the 
difficulties of ^grifss, the presence ^ spiders, cockroaches^ 
and other domestic rodents—the Editorial mind is com¬ 
pletely unhi.lged, and we fekr we shall ^ave to abandon 
for a while the iiamarkable work of fiction, leased upon the 
Wheel-barrow Myster)^ which hao*recently been flowing 
from the Editorial pen in view of the munificent reward 
^offered by the government. We can keenly appreciate the 
poignant gri^f that this annouitcement will excite amongst 
our intelligent rt^dqrs, and those whose subscriptions 
become due at the enax)f the present month should renew 
without delay. 

We have always conc'trred with thu views set forth in« 
the government proclamation, to the efifect that the 
criminal was, in some measure, actuated by motives of 
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literary patriotism ; but we fail to understand the deter¬ 
mination and self-abnegation displayed by Mr. Fitzdoodle 
O’Brier in undergoing an unnecessary term^f uncomfort¬ 
able incarceration for the ob^^ious purpose of complicating 
this darkest of my:teries. 

This is one of those abstruse questions which combine 
to unhinge the Editorial intellect, and make the frequent 
usebf Lindley Murray andjbeef-tea a matter of imperative 
necessity. The Government prize was, it will be recollected, 
to be awarded to the writer of the best sensat|pnal romance 
based upon the facts disclosed at the Coroner’s inque'st. 
What need, therefore, for an innocent man to suffer 
imprisonment on a false charge of murder, entirely upon 
his own responsibility ? 

These are the reflections which destroy the perfect 
balance of the Editorial mind, and the remainder of this 
article will appear in a subsequent edition. 

Recuperation of our mental powders by means of refresh¬ 
ing rest and gfenerous stimulant, has now become a 
constantly-recurring necessity. 

Second Edition. 

In thej^ inter\'al of tranquil mcditafioa which the E<ji- 
torial intellect has enjoyed, a mental spark has been 
emitted from the flint of Thought, and we hasten to issue 
another edition, to 'afford our idea the ventilation it 
deser\'es. It is this :—The rery article now flowing from 
the Editorial pen may^ meet the eye of the real assassin, 
and he^nay be at thisimoment convulsed .with merriment 
- over our first cdit^i, although,'to 6‘jr*mind, hilarity 
would be unseemly in connection witk our lucubrations. 
Let him beware. Justice is n\)t blind, thougli^ the symbolic 
handkerchief! which covers her eyes ncay lead him to 
think so. She n»ay ^at any mojjnent tear the cambric 
from her eyes—at the dinner-table—during the solemnisa¬ 
tion of church ritual—even in the morning bath—may^ 
seize him by his criminal *hair, and drag h^n forth into* 
the light of day to receive his We do not 

allude to the government prize, as*tim assassin and chil¬ 
dren under ten arc excluded from the competition. Our 
detectives.—Oh me I there’s theiEditorial mind unhinged 
again 1 

We will issue a special edition. 
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• ^ Special Edition. 

In the momentary respite snatched from the tdrtures of 
Editorial duty, we have remembered our time-honoured 
custom of analysing the causes cellbres of our Victorian 
Police Courts, from the standpoint oP romance. Those 
who have studied the “murders grim and great” con¬ 
cocted and carried out in the masterly chapter^ of 
Gaberipo—in the florid worlie of De Quincey—in the 
peptic pages of CarlyJe—(even the great Macaulay has 
called attention to the “ bthrglars of Carlyle ”)—will feel a 
thrill of horror in their arteriiil ducts when they reflect 
that a devil incarnate is in our midst. That such an one 
should de at large is, in a large measure, a danger to the 
community at large. We have already pointed out that 
the assassin is obviously a student of Gaberio-oo, and, as 
it is an established fact that truth is stranger than Action, 
we are at a loss to follow the natural course of reasoning 
through which such reflections should .jndubitably lead 
us. The Editorial mind is unhinged ar the very outset. 
Can our intelligent readers contemplate with complacency 
the terrible possibility of the Editorial windpipe being 
subjected to thJ? assassin’s knife during his ^unstrung 
moments ? Oh, no! at the very thought the Editorial 
mind is unhinged ! ^ ( 

We may possibly issue a later edition. 




CHAPTER XX. 


' ZOLA AND ROILED BABY. 

Australia is a realm of tbpsy-turveydom,” as well 
it be with the “ sun one hundred odd in the shaiteP 
On a Christmas day the very plum-pudding must have 
felt itself to be a s.ad anomaly—ready to shed its‘exterior 
plums in sheer disgust at the obvious frauds perpetrated 
by all astronomers from Philadelphus to Christie. 

Rut our Peggy, on this same Christmas day, three 
months after the acquittal of her Fitzdoodlian hero, had 
no thought for the peculiarities of Australian astronomy 
and the great ^ Sir Issac, himself, stepping into the 

Kilted Opossum” for necessary refreshment would have 
been charged the same price as any other less astrono« 
mical mc^hal. But we must leave the^ “ililted Opossum ” 
for a while. 

Peggy was now “sitting on the wide verandah” of the 
homestead of Yabooo Yabboo, a temporary country- 
residence Mr. Frecklenose had rented for the hot 
Australian ChristmcT^ season. She was engaged in 
surveyi‘Ag, through ^jia slit in the blind,” the natural 
• phenomena without|i Most Au'jtrallUns' do that at 
Christmas time. She saw a “haze rising from the heat,” 
which in itself \yas enough td make her fe^Kll. She saw 
flowers so “«;ivi*d in colour” that thcyicaused a rush of 
blood to her cheek. She saw ^ round pool containing 
a “still sheet” of superfine water, and many other things 
strange and noteworthy. i 

No wonder then that ttte mysterious romance she had 
been reading should have been ^Upwed^to fall to the 
ground. It was the romance fdr which the Victorian 
government had awarded the prize of one hundred pounds; 
(and was written by no less a peAon than the experienced 
detective of twenty years’ standing. In these graphic 
pages Mr» Glawby had given full play to his detective 
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• genius, and had invented a plot so complicated and 
mysterious thdt the hero (of whom the author himself was 
the prototype) had been compelled at last to arrest the 
corpse on a charge of wilfu) suicide, in order to wind up 
tli^ story at the stipulated limit. * * 

Peggy now abandoned the ‘^slit” and the outside 
world, and took a world of her own—M. Zola’s l^erre. 

“ Only a ierre by the wayside,’’ she murmured, as she 
dipped into its mystic pages. 

Suddenly she heard a ibotstep, and the founder of the 
I'Tawkinites stood before her. Polly Rawkins had been 
engaged by Miss Frecklenose as lady-companion, and, 
in retthm for instruction in that nomadic Eastern 
language known as Baks Lang, was receiving lessons 
in spotless English. Polly, who had been reading 
Macaulay’s Essays^ had come to return the book to her 
mistress. 

“I prefer Haddison or Hume,” she said.. “Their powerful 
and flexible English would well serve to convey to the 
world the humble tenets of the Rawkinites. Read me 
some of this,” an^ she pointed to the yello\^-coloured 
bpok on Peggy’:rtchee. , 

Together they dipped into the dictionary and Zola. 
Soon Polly rose. “ Mademoiselle,” ^he said, “ I am but 
the founder of a humble religious sex, but I should 
qualify that book as naughty.” Then she took a large 
piece of brown paper, crumpled it .into the semblance of 
a torch, lighted,it. and solemnly fujnigated the room. 

“Thanks,” saidi’eg^; “I wasg^^ngratherterre-ified.”^ 

“ Yes ; it was renl torch-ure,” reuarned Polly. 

Now, FitzJbddle still presented that bailed appearance 
he had exhibitad on the day of trial, and Peggy was 
wrathful thereat. So 4 came to p3ss that Miss Freckle- 
nose, on this Christmas day, cross-questioned her private 
secretary about certcain events relating to this thrilling 
drama; aiid' that young persoi? in divided skirts divided 
her attention b*etvrc\'*3. Peggy and fumigation. 

“As the founder of aVeligious sex. I’ll ^peak the truth,” 
she said :— 

“ Madame Mudlark wJs givin’ a seedney one night, and * 
was in the middle of a recantation (you know— 
abracadabrd) when in pops the woman as died. As they 

d . 
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was both drunk (Haddison, perhaps, would say inebriated},' 
they sends me for refreshment. When I returns, they 
was thick as thieves. Then they chucks me out, and I 
heard no more till the corpse* called—” 

“Oliver Bfack?” cried Peggy, aghast. • 

“Yes, Holiver Black. He called several times and 
intei /iewed the diseased, as Haddison would say. 

“ The last time he called, I accidently overher.rd *em 
thro’ the keyhole. She gives^ him a paper, and says, 
‘That’s it.* Then he read out some funny names, ai)d, 
last of all, he reads ‘ Boiled Black Baby 
“ What ? ” 

“ ‘ Boiled Black Baby Snufiit.’ Then they goes into 
fits. Says he, ‘That’ll do now; you can get on with 
your croaking,’ and he took the papers away with him. 
But she didn’t croak not till after she’d seen Mr. 
Fitzdoodle, and tells him Mr. Black had got it. I 
accidentally overheard that conversation through the 
keyhole.” 

“ Black’s ?” mused Peggy. “ Do you think they meant 
Boiled BCxct^s Baby, Snuffit?” t, ^ 

“ Don’t know ; p’raps they did. Mr. Fitzdoodle sinvjs 
out, ‘ Boiled it — Boiled! O Peggy, my darling, she might 
have been boiled ! ’ 

“ Then you know the rest 1 But he says, before he goes, 

‘ WTiat’s yer name ? ’ an she says- ^ 

“ Speiik, child.” ; 

“-Susannah Burgess I ” 

As the tall figures\of O’Brier emerged from behind 
Peggy’s chair, he looked more “ boiled’” ever. 
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* 0 , FLY WIJH ME 1 ” • 

“Well?” said Peggy, fliishing to the roots of her hair. 
The two wefe now alone, and Miss Frecklenose was 
“ boiling ” with rage. 

“ Whet’s all this I hear about boiled black babies 
‘snuffing it?^ Is this the secret that weighs upon 
your mind ? Is this the secret concerning myself? Am 

/-” here Peggy l)lushed like a peony—“am /to be held 

responsible for a black baby b-b-boiled ? Sir^ I would 
have you know Pm a respectable young Australian lady, 

who—who-” Here the indignant Ptigy broke down 

utterly. 

Fitzdoodle tried to soothe her with a bit of Browning— 

, ‘Wrtiere the apple reddens | 

Never pry, 

Lest we lose our EJJcns, 

Eve and I.” 

“ What has Eve got to do with a boiled-black-baby ? 
Oil me 1 oh me! ” broke in Peggy, weeping bitterly. 
“And what ha«re,yoiu^ and Susannah Burgess, and the^ 
corpse got to do w'ith a Doiled-blaclj| baby?” 

“ Hush, husji I Peggy, it i^ll all come right in the end 
—the exigencies of the-” • 

“ Bother the e^flgcncies! Sir, I jjave yet to learn that 
a boiled black baby is efte of the exigencies of romance! ” 

Fitzdoodle fell upon his knees. “ 0 my sweet Peggy,” 
lie cried, “let me alone bcar^he weight of that boiled 
baby in my bre.ist,.! I cannot tell you, dearest, all I know 
—the horrible thiiig\\.tild blight your yojing life for ever. 
It concerns you only indirectly, through a third person.” 
Here Peggy started, with an indignant .gesture. “ Let it 
rest, my darling—let the a—d boiled baby rest 1” . 

Peggy was soothed. “ Darling,” she said, “it shall be 
as you wish.” 
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Now, dearest, I have something to tell you—I have 
sold my*‘station. My cattle on the light, fantastic toe 
have skimmed the prairies with the wings ot haste. They ■ 
have all gone, my love! ” < 

** All gone! Where, my own ? ” • 

“ I cannot tell you, sweetest. Wanted change of air, 
perhaps.” 

“'ilow many head of caljle had you, dearest ?" * 

“ Three, my sweet” 

“ Alas ! ” Then there was af pause. 

“ But, sweet, I came to ask you to be my wife—at once 1 
We will marry, and leave this country. We will leave 
the shadow of the boiled nigger behind. * Corned into the 
garden, Maud : for the black brat, boiled, has flown.’ 
Wilt thou, my own 

“ I will! ” Then soft sounds of osculation clove the 
stilly air. ‘‘You must ask pa, you know” said Peggy, 
presently. A f^j^wn passed over Fitzdoodle’s face, and his 
brow wrinkled angerly. 

Peggy’s father at this moment hove in sight. Mr. 
Freckleijpse’s face wore an anxious expression, and Fitz- 
doodle, 8 S he reluctantly took the extt^nded hand, wan¬ 
dered whether the wheel-barrow mystery had anything to 
do with it. ) 

“ How do, Fitzdoodle ?” exclaimed Frecklenose; “just in 
time to pick a bone with us. Stay to dinner, won’t you ?” 

“ Well,’* said O’Brier, “ I have another bone to pick with 
you—iflay as well kill two birds with lOne stone. My 
three cows, ancient,^>\iave shot the wan,*swcet moon, so 
I’ve sold my station.^’ I wajit to m^rry Peggy off-hand, 
and trip it gentjy round the teeming earth.’^ 

“ Impossible ; the ‘ Kilted ’I’ossuM * requires her 
services.” * t 

“Hang the ‘Kilted ’Possum,*” cried Fitzdoodle, im¬ 
patiently. “ Are her young years to glide through bee«r 
engines ? Is her young (icart to be sepulchred in Ban- 
burys?” 

“ No,” returned Mr. Frecklenose; “ you put it in such a 
poetical light that I can’t refuse. Bless you, my 
children 1 ” * • 

Then pa Frecklenose took ^‘an arm of each,” and led 
thra in to “ pick a bone.” 



CHAPTER XXII 

t 

DINNER AND 1)0YETAILS. 

GiBERORlorf, greatest o? writers, once broke out In 
song; but only once,—just as whooping-cough generally 
breaks Qut once in children. He sang— 

* 0 love! my love 1 when in your eyes— 

(Those gentle eyes of speedwell blue 1) 

There lurks a dream of paradise 
That angels whisper unto you :— 

When in their deeps a heav’nly Tight 
Lends lustre to their sweeter heav’n, 

Twin stars are they, and I ?—the night J ’ 

, Tlie t «tlQen sighed, ‘ We dine at sev^n.* ” 

It is obvious to the Victorian eye tnat that maiden must 
have been a tou^h unmarried spinster, who thought more 
of Brillat-Savarin than of Ovid. The gastronomical 
treatise of the Frenchman had e^;idently taugh^ her to 
display her aliinpntary yearnings—those “dreams of^ 
paradise”—in the puri “speedwelj blue” of her “gentle 
eyes/’ And what had 0\dd taught her? Bah I com¬ 
parisons are i5vid -ious. • 

Frank FrecklcfAose was one of those great men—alas 1 
how few there are upbn this temstrial globe—whose 
souls are entirely absorbed in their dinners, a spiritual 
f henomenon of more frcquenl^ccurrence than that sug¬ 
gested by the antithesis—viz., that of their dinner being 
entirely absorbed by <^eir souls. The “art of dining* 
had occupied his mind during many ydkrs, and he had 
arrived at the condusion that the choicest of dishes,, 
unless it be served up'under the subdued light of a 
“pink-globed lamp,” is not worth pepper and salt He 
had frequently spurned the soothing saveloy, and treated 
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with disdain the passive onion, solely because of the* 
absence oTthe “ pink-globed lamp.” * f 

Mr Frecklenose therefore a “ pink-globcd lamp.” 
He had, moreover an innatft genius for inviting guests 
who “ dovetaKed into one another.” Any invitd sitting 
down to dinner without exhibiting his dovetail—even 
und^ the pretext of wearing a swallowtail—was looked 
upon as a very unsociable and reprehensible persop. 

Filzdoodle was in riding dress, and his absence of 
dovetail could be excused undbr existing oircumstances 
(had he worn one, it would most probably have been 
“ boiled”) ; but Mr. Tol-de-Rolleston and his wife, the fair 
flautist— hie Leonora Topweight—had very eJ:tensive 
dovetails indeed. Cerulia Topweight had adopted a 
subdued dovetail, with which she fanned the flame she 
supposed she had kindled in Frank Frecklenose’s breast; 
Mr. Materson, a young Britisher, had brought with him 
a pleasant, perl|y, cockneyfled dovetail; Dr. Shinbone, 
the eminent dentist, sported a troublous dovetail, strongly 
impregnated with myrrh; and papa Topweight, the 
wealthy purveyor of tripe, indulged ^in a dovetail, well- 
meaning enough, though partly plumeldi^ with age. As 
to Frank Frecklenose, he kept his dovetail to himself. 

Mr. Tol-de-RollAton, as we have said, had an 
irrepressible and adaptable dovetail, so with a pre- 
liniinary whisk he started a political topic,—“ Great and 
rising colony goin^ to dogs, don’tchernow,—wants 
^ a Randolph Churchiu put things straight Going to set 
* up in that line mjiMlf, don’tchCrnoif; fourth party 1 
When Frecklenose pnmc n^inister, bhd^er him till he’s 
blue, and all that sort of thing, don’tchemo^.” 

Then “eviry one smothered a smilf,” and the poor 
little germ of hilaritv &pired in a|;ony. 

Medicine then “dovetailed” into politics, and a 
discussion ensued as to tl^ ''precise position of the pan# 
creas in the human frame, much to thej^^riment of that 
organ, which was Anally relegaied^dy a concensus of 
opinion to a plSce underneath £he left shoulder blade. 
Next, Mr. Topweight spoke of early colonial days, when 
Frecklenose and nimself were* neither Josephs nor St. 
Antonys, when Miss Susannah Burgess, belonging to the 
corpse de bally^zA kindled an erotic flame in the bosom 
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of * the host, whereupon Frecklenose turned pale, and 
spilt a spoc^fttl of goose-gravy adown Cerulia^s emerald 
robe. • 

• “ Tell us s’more *bout iSusannah, old *un-highly 

ii^erested,” cried the Irrepressible. > '> 

“Ask Frecklenose,” returned the wicked old gentle¬ 
man, with a malicious chuckle ; upon which Frecklenose 
rose, and papa Top weighty passed a niauvais \uart 
d'heure ! 

As soon afi the guests*had adjourned to the drawing¬ 
room, Mr. Tol-dc-Rolleston had a still more unpleasant 
time of it. His unseemly interest in Susannah Burgess 
(a common ballet-woman !) had rufUed the feathers of the 
connubial dovetail. 

Mrs. Tol-de-Rolleston, since her marriage, had aban¬ 
doned the flute, but her sister, Cerulia Topweight, had, 
as usual, brought her cornet-^*piston. To her great 
annoyance, however, it was found that an inquisitive 
mouse had expired in one of its bends, to the customary 
solo had to be dispensed with. 

The Irrepressible, too, was to the fore. “ Have sweet 
msw song, owna^mposition, don’tchernow,” *^ried Leo, 
sitting down to the piano ; “ here goes.”— 

« SOMEWHERE.” 

A flying crowd, a butcher brave, 

A bright light in his murderous eye^ 

A tbijee th^t, from an alley, gave 
A ssurage sound, a dt^eadful cry. 

• • • ^ 

1 kn§w not, sweet, where it mayivStand 

With tai^erect, and<bristling hair. 

Yet by that sound, I understand 
A maddened opw’s somewhere I 
Somewher6f somewhere, 

1 dy, my lady fair.— 

I fef> a sudden searching pain 
Somewhere, somewhere. 

• » 

Somewhere 1 somewhere 1’” cried the Irrepressible, 
in imitation of the itinerant hawker of song books. 
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“‘Somewhere! somewhere!’ twenly-four songs for nin 

penny-Cornin’ thro* the Rye,’ *Thc*l^rst Corel,’ 

‘’Ark I’ear the angels sin’,’ ‘The ’orn o’ the ’unter,’ 
‘Arf a mile from Eclinboro’ t(^wn,’ ‘Felishah’s Franciesf 

-very futmy, •Turkish delight,’ and ‘A Jubiltc 

Hode to Her Majesty,’ - vun penny. Pipe up 

Villiapi an’ give the ladies an’ gcn’lemen a toon 1 
Twenty-four songs for vun penny 1 ” • 

The i'lttention of the company was now directed to Mr. 
Frecklenose, who, convulsed with laughter in* a corner of 
the room, exhibited unmistakable signs of approaching 
apoplexy. 

“ O pa,” cried Peggy, “ you look like a purple puftipkin, 
and what’s the good of my sewing your buttons on— 
they’re going off like coffins out of the fire! ” At that 
moment a button, flying into space in the manner 
described, struck upon the nose of the Irrepressible, and 
Mr. Frecklenose ^as commanded, for obvious reasons, to 
quit the room. 

Leo’s song was greatly admired. 

“Not li^^e those mystical things of^Browningf’s,” said 
Dr. Shinb<^e, “ where the point is obscurifli by sophistriei 
and painfully-involved parentheses. In this simple ballad 
the point is obvious.” * 

“ At any rate the young man w'as painfully impressed 
by it,” put in Tol-de-Rolleston, gaily. “ I don’t suppose 
he sat down to study Browning for a considerable length 

of time.”* * . r. u 

^ Cerulia next throned upon the m‘asic-slool. She sang 
“ Sound an Alarm,” ancrrland^led it irf a masterly man¬ 
ner. The flnishoid vamping of her accomijaniment was 
rewarded by ffnanimous praise. “ HaiAiel not in it 1 ” 
cried Leo; “never coinposed anything like it all his 
life I ” 

Meanwhile Peggy and H^doodle had seated them-ij 
selves upon the maigin or the pool, w^i^h shimmered 
beneath the starlit dome of heaven, ^f^on the distant 
sounds of a waifs broke the silSnee, and shadows of 
happy couples flitted across the window blind. “ Looks 
like a shadow dant^” said Fitzdbodle, solemnly ; “ thus 
flit the dreams of youth across the window-blind of 
lifei’^ 
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• Oh, darling I you are a born poet,” cried Peggy, with 
enthusiasir:^ you remind me of Tennyson ” •• 

“ Tennyson ! He wouldn’t have a ghost of a chance if 
I were to publish my greaUpoem in four cantos—not the 
ghost of a chance.” 

“Do you believe in ghosts, dear?” asked Peggy, 
simply. Her sweet thoughts, effortless, took no^ aerial 
flighty beyond the uttered wrird. 

“ Ghosts ? Oh, yes ; have a family ghost, a Banshee, 
or She-gho9t, haunts th^ ancestral halls of the O’Briers, 
ahd all that sort of thing. But, pshaw ! ” he added, 
gloomily. “There are no ghosts but those of a man’s 
own ritising—^boiled black babies—boiled black babies ! ” 
Then they rose and walked in silence back to the 
house, and a bat flew whirring round their heads with 
a ghostly flutter of leathery wings. Peg^y, terrified, ran 
forward towards the house. “ She is scoring a run off tlic 
bat,” muttered Fitzdoodle, with a spectral smile. 



Chapter xxiii. 






« ENO’S ! end’s I 

<> • 

Peggy Frecklenose and her |,ady friends were disport¬ 
ing themselves in a meadow hard by the homestead of 
Yabboo Yabboo. With the assistance of the Irrepressible 
and Mr. Materson they had pitched a passably humpy 
wicket, and, notwithstanding the excessive heat~(the 
sun was one hundred and one in the shade)—iht mem¬ 
bers of the little party were enjoying themselves heartily. 
Peggy, now untrammelled by the four counters of the 
“ Kilted Opossum,” was as vivacious as any cricket, as, 
bat in hand, sht pranced merrily about the popping 
crease. 

“ Over 1 ” cried Leo, (who was bowling insinuating 
“slows ;”)tfmd the “leather” at that w- 2 fnent flew over 
an adjacett wall. “Over the garden-wall, Materson; 
after it, boy; show the ladies how a cockney looks, fore¬ 
shortened.” 

Mr. Materson—' pricked on by knightly spur of female 
eyes—scaled the bricks and mortar, and alighting uncom¬ 
fortably ^pon a prickly /:actus, sent up the ball. This act 
of trespass on the neighbouring property Awfye resented by 
Tlarge heavy-jowled ipjistifF that camp hurrying to the 
spot. Materson hazarded a flying-leapL c The dog, 
however, seemingly wishful to test the (jpality of white 
‘flannel worn ^y the ^miable cockney, hindered the 
latter’s progress by adhering firmly*lto the material. 

“They’ll have a guinea t^ pay between them, for 
cutting the cloth I ” cried tha{!^rcpressible in high glee. 

Poor Materson, bisected by the brick|f%r.d mortar, and 
withheld d posteriori by canine persuasion, sent up a 
plaintive cry of discomfort. 

“ By Jove! It’s Jike an allegory,” again cried Leo. 
^Medieval Superstition clinging to Modern TrutL” 

just then Modern Truth revealed its inner glory, and 
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. Medieval Superstition vented its impotent rage upon 
the dimsy yen it had rent away. Modern Txuth came 
tumbling Ohck into civilisation and cricket, and 
modestly retired for repaii^. Alas 1 the world will ever 
s[^urn the naked truth. ^ 

Cricket continued, and Peggy being soon out, I.b.w., 
resigned the “willow” in favour of Cerulia. Fitzdoodle 
now joined the party. His “boiled” expressio^t was 
more‘^accentuated than eve?, and he looked worn with 
fatigue, as tl\nugh he had#been burning the midnight oil. 
*k“Come and bowl for us, dearest,” cried Peggy, running 
towards him; “ weVe all been waiting for you, anxiously.” 

Fitzdoodle smiled limply and took the proffered ball. 
He bowled overhand, underhand, and round arm, fast 
and slow, but his balls were fearfully and wonderfully wide, 
and Cerulia “slogged” the atmosphere with surprising 
vigour. 

“ Oh I I cannot bowl, my love, I cannot bowl! ” cried 
Fitzdoodle suddenly to Peggy, who wait fielding at point. 
“ 1 feel as though I was bowling boiled babies 1 ” 

Peggy grew pale, and her gentle eyes were dimmed 
|vith gathering .'^,^s. • 

“ Has anything happened?” she asked, anxiously. 

“ Yes 1 Pve h^ a long letter from Caldron, dearest; 
twenty-eight pages, crossed I ” 

“ Tell me all about it, dear,” said Peggy tenderly, when 
Fitzdoodle had relinquished the “leather.” 

“ Oh 1 darling, I am aweary,^ aweary; twenty-eight 
pages, crossc4> F\fst of all, he told me the land 
Goseben was situated *by th^ rolling waters of tne 
Murray;’ tketi he said that he’d liv’d in Arcadia, and. 
found it a Mq|us-eating Paradise;’-then he called me 

‘ Corydon ’-% 

“What’s that, dcari” 

“ / don’t know, love. T^en he went on to say he was 
‘ deep in the musty leaves'^f Themis’ volume,’ which he 
said was an ^^uifici|il daughter of Nature,’ and so on. 
Next he went intoa4ong, long histo^ about Susannah 
Burgess and Black, from the creation upwards—went 
right through the who?e demented wheel-barrow busine^ 
—twenty-eight pages, crossed 1 and by the time 1 got to 
bed this morning, * the sun was peering over the brim of 
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the wide plain/ wondering what the deuce I could be up 
to! •• •' 

“ Poor darling I ** said Peggy, compassionately ; “ 1 
don’t wonder you look ill! ” c 

'* I should think indeed ; he quoted Virgil and The 
Argus^ referred me to Balzac (bother Balzac !), talked 
about the Bayeux Tapestry, said he was like Praed’s 
Vicar 7 28 pages, love I Iff; a precious wonder he didn’t 
say anything about Gaboilioo—or whatever you call him I 
1 don’t know what he’s going tb charge folk that letter, 
but if it’s more than three-and-fourpence, I won’t pay it I'’ 
“ Poor darling ! ” again said Peggy, stroking^ Fitz- 
doodle’s fair locks. “What a dreadful expensS this 
thrilling drama has put you to.” 

Just then the game of cricket was abandoned. The 
ball would keep on knocking down the wickets, and as 
the sun was still one hundred and one in the shade, the 
players found it much too hot to keep bn putting them 
up. Dr. Shinbonf had joined the group. It was noticed 
that his face wore an expression of profound gravity. 
The eminent dentist had recently m^de a marvellous 
discovery—Electricity and steam,” IK said, “have 
turned us dil into Bohemians.” 

“ Lor’ 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Tol-de-Rolleston; “ how 
awful I ” 

“ Been in Bohemia meself,” cried the Irrepressible ; 
“ thin bread and butter and souching late as six; 
suppers—f:hampagne, atld all that—after midnight. Aw- 
t.’ly jolly place, Bohemia.” t - * 

“ O Leo! you’re a disgrace to our 'great and rising 
colony,” exclaimed his wife, much shocked.'' The Irre¬ 
pressible feigned to wipe away a tear, and^winked at Dr. 
Shinbone; but the great^urgeon CBet down his eyes, and 
murmured something about being as “mad as a hatter.” 

Mr. Frecklenose now put vf an appearance, and the 
ladies grouped themselves umler the shady. boughs of a 
witch elm, while the gentlemen entertained them with 
lively sallies of wik and cheap repaflrtee. Modem Troth 
* had repaired his rents, and was ready for another century 
o£ service. • * 

“ Glad you’re mended, Materson,” said the Irrepressible. 
" Ladies can see your back without regret, now.” 
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Sir,” said Dr. Shinbone, dryly, “ I wonder Mr. 
Materson caiI stomach your insolence.” .. 

“ You*re flying from east to west, now, doctor,” returned 
Leo. “ Talking about stofnachs, did you ever hear talc 
*l^out Sydney Smith ? When doctor told gj;eat wit to take 
walk on an empty stomach, Sydney Smith simply asked, 
‘ Upon whose ?* Very funn^, dontcherknow.” 

Mr. Frecklenose smiled wintrily. ft 

“ Thales ! ” again burst forth the Irrepressible. “ Tell 
you heaps pf tales! Did you ever hear ’bout Charles 
Lamb, when a lady said, * How do you like babies, Mr. 
Lamb?’ Lamb replied (he stuttered, dontcherknow), 
“ B—b—boiled ! ’ Very funny, by Jove 1 ” 

What had he said? What had he done? Mr. 
Frecklenose, in a dead faint, lay prone upon the green 
sward! 

** He knows ! He knows 1 ” murmured Fitzdoodlc, 
solemnly, as he gazed sternly upon the prostrate form. 

Eno’s be hanged ! ’’ exploded t]le great dentist; 
“leave him to me ! ” 

When Frecklenose awoke from his swoon, he saw 
^that stern gar.;^till riveted upon his faSe, and he 
moaned, “ E knows^ knows • 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

• r 

WANTED, AN ASSASSIN. 

A r 

The great Caldron, the most brilliant legal luminary of i'll 
the Australias (the acquittal of the innocent Fitzdoodle 
had made him world-famous) sat upon his eminent chair, 
with a silent smile’’ upon his eminent face. He had 
received a post-card from O’Brier, and certain reflections, 
consequent on the perusal thereof, were fomenting 
in his eminent brain. 

Greatest and most perspicacious of men (ran the 
post-card), as your forensic nose is now diligently applied 
to the grindstone of investigation, and as you suppose 
I know something with regard to i\\ft literary motives 
which actuated the assassin of Oliver iback, and as tlvj 
exigencies* of romance, so far as I am concerned, no 
longer necessitate my silence, I will clean out the 
Augean stables of brooding grief and concentrated gloom 

-and tell you all! What I shall tell you (when I see 

you) will make the very hair of your eminent wig to 
straightefc, and grow grey. I know Jhe murderer! 
^Icanwhile, I pray you subdue your* too Expectant nerves. 

I should recommend a'coursf of quirflne and iron, for 
your very nerve centres will throb and sndot like unto 
barometric coins.—Yours, “fyiTZDOODLE. 

“ P.S.—What a lot yeft can get an a post-card ! ” 

“ Remarkably talented young man,—Fitzdoodle 1 ” 
muttered Caldron, gazing foi^y at the cryptogram, which; 
now hung, framed and glaz8d, in the liter’s chamber. 

Such a wealth of metaphor, such a clfttSic- 

The lawyer sivivered like an a^pen leaf as a gentle 
“purr ” broke upon his ear. “ D-— that cat, how it did 
Startle me, the briite 1 ” he exefaimed, hurling his ink- 
stand over bis shouHder in the direction whence came the 
sound. Immediately the lawyer’s bead was subjected to 
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the ^process of ** punching,’’ and a flood of misguided 
English pou;^d upon his tympanum. 

“ What d’ye mean by it, you crack-brained wig-prop 1 ” 
pdrred the man of genius,* drying his shirt front with 
Caldron’s blotting pad. **Doj’t gs makin’ no 
cryptograms on my shirt front with your (qualified) 
red-hink I ” 

^'Hincillos lachrymm ! Mr. Caldron, brushing 

away a tear- “Why do you come purring around 

in that fashion ? Hav’ift you a little regard for my 
felfnes?” 

Whej} Virgil had dried his shirt front, he took a 
seat upon the lawyer’s table and “purred” more 
pleasantly. 

“ Well I Cowslip,” said Dante, briskly, “ anything 
fresh ? ” 

“ Yes j I’ve been thinking lately about this Wheel¬ 
barrow mystery. Since I had that little set-to with 
Clawby, and proved to him conclusively”—here the 
Cowslip illustrated his meaning by a violent thrust at the 
eminent lawyer’s aj^omen—“ proved to him ccjnclusively 
that he was wrong as regards Fitzdoodle, j’ve been 
thinking who I could haul up with any chance ot success.” 

“ Well ?” said Caldron, writhing. 

“ Well, I consider that the exigencies of romance will 
not be thoroughly satisfied until someone is arrested for 
the murder of Oliver Black, and found guilty. First of 
all, I thought of vou.” • 

“ Me ?” cried Dant^, pale with alarm. • 

“ Yes I you., There’s any amoflnt of evidence against 
you. Didn’t* you play nap with the deceased at the 
Dressing-Gown Club that night, and give Itim an I.O.U. 
for two and fourpence-kalfpenny ?'’ 

“ Y—e—s,” assented Caldron, with chattering teeth. 

• “ Well, it has been clean/ shown that some paper of 
great value tovjhe assassin ^as taken from the corpse. 
Now, was you’re 1:0. U. found upon him ?” 

“No— 0 -^ 0 , I—I don’t think—it-t-t*was, n-n-n-ow I 
c-c-come t-t-t-to think o^it.” 

“ Very well, then, there you are ! ” furred the man oi* 
genius, producing a pair of hand-cuffs. The great lawyer 
fell upon his knees. 
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“ Oh, Cowslip,” he cried, the tears streaming from his 
eyes, “ believe me, I am innocent—I am fnpocent as an 
unfledged dove. I am—but stop—I can prcwe an alibi I ” 
A deep blush suffused the rountenance of the eminent 
lawyer, • ^ , 

“Well?” 

“ Let me whisper it, Cowslip; even walls have ears, 
and'truth is stranger tl^n fiction.” Then Caldron 
whispered— 

“ Ha! ha ! ha 1 he ! he 1« he 1 ” laughed the two 
together. The man of genius relented. ^ 

Good old alibi I 

“ Well,” continued Virgil, when the laughter had sub¬ 
sided, “I’ve thought of Mrs. Gabbleton, with her 
misanthropic tendencies, Mrs. Crackles, the Coroner, 
Miss Frecklenose, pa Topweight (to whom the corpse 
owed a small sum for a tripe supper h dotuicil€\ the 
foreman of the jury, and finally. I’ve hit upon an excellent 
assassin.” ^ 

“Yes! who’s he?” 

“ Why, Lessland, the aristocrat. Black’s friend, and a 
witness atf the trial,” exclaimed the m#ii«of genius, with,.a 
look of irfeffable pride. 

“ Bah! ” 

“Why, bah?” 

“ I don’t know, Cowslip ; but I should say, bah t ” 

“ Wasn’t he with the corpse in his last hours ? didn’t 
they ge^ drunk together? and surely”—here the light 
#i»f genius shone resplendent in Cawslipo* eyes—“ surely 
if one was drunk enough to get murdered, the other was 
drunk enough tc^murder him 1 ” ' «• 

“ O Cowsliji>,” cried the great lawyerji “ you are even 
greater than Clawby I worship ^ou.” 

For a moment the thin, tapering form of the man of 
genius stood statuesque, an^ a kind of halo of dctectivq 
glory shone about his noble<<brow. 

“The exigencies of romance reqyirei#,^he said at last, 
as Caldron ros^ from the ground, “and really, 
Gaborihohooh himself could never have devised a greater 
ciriumph of detective skill.” <■ 

“You are right,‘Virgil,” assented the lawyer. 

“ By-the-bye, Dante, 1 shall have to conduct you once 
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• move to the Infernal Regions. Mudlark lieth sick, and 
would fain have audience with you.” * 

“ Susanniui Burgess! begad, and the boiled babies ! 
Slie wants to tell me about Susannah ! ” 

When shall I call, Dante • «• 

“At eight, Virgil. The clouds, indeed, do thicken, but 
there shall be liglit at last I ” 



CHAPTER XXV. 


DEATH OF THE GTIEAT MAGICIENNE. , 

Virgil stepped into Dante’s office at the appointed hour, 
and found the man of gloom eager to plunge once mOre 
into the Infernal Regions. The great magicienne was on 
her death-bed, and as Caldron thought she knew some¬ 
thing about the Hoiled Baby business, he was anxious to 
hear what confessions might spring from the dying 
wom*an’s lips. 

When they reached the Hall of Magic, and entered the 
dark passage, tlje rodents who had caused the lawyer’s 
downfall on two previous occasions set up a squeak of 
delight and prepared for fun. Mr. Caldron, however, only 
once slipj^d through to the basement^aking with him a 
considerable quantity of lath and plastcl^ so that the rats, 
on the whole, were dissatisfied, and vented their spite on 
the Vade Mecum^ left by the lawyer on his second visit. 
The lawyer found the fairy-like child pale, and weary, ancl 
worn with grief, at the approaching death of her beloved 
Madre, 

Anoifter girl of tender years, wearing ^on her face the 
^tVaces of recent tears, stood in the room—that sacred 
home of mystical reseafeh an(i spiritual ci^lture. 

The great niJigicienne, then, lay upon Ifer death-bed. 
Her strongly-^narkcd, intellectual fcaturEs were pale and 
emaciated, and in her e^es there f.hone a spirituous light. 
The bottle of Schnapps and the beautiful broken cup, 
those two graceful vessels--<wrought by some unknown 
artist, who had informed thftm with his ^irit—lay beside 
her on the bed, and the frequent fluttering of the wan, 
trembling hand towards those tasteful objects of plastic 
art, showed how fondly the mother h«ad cherished them. 
*She raised the broken cup to her lips, and fervently kissed 
its brim, as though bidding a last, long farewell to a 
beloved friend. The homely little bed was still but 
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’ scahtily suppiljed with linen, which closely resembled, ih 
its colour, tl|e dingy yellow tresses of the dying sorceress. 
A flood of hot tears burst from Caldron’s eyes—perhaps 
the first he had shed sinci his happy school-boy days, 
when the quick birch was wont to stif the* torpid mind. 
The sad thought of it flashed through his brain, and 
instinctively his hand wandered to the point of contact. 
Even iJie man of genius couU not restrain his tears, and 
ever and anon he dried his eye and nose with imaginary 
cambric. ' •• 

At Madame Mudlark’s request, the two girls, with a 
tearful^ smile, left the bedside. They might go, said the 
dying woman, elsewhere ; so they withdrew to the darkest 
comer of the chamber, and then—transient are the tears 
of youth as the gentle showers that sparkle in April sun¬ 
light—they put out their little tongues at the dear mother, 
who again raised the cup to her lips and smiled, as though 
in communion with beloved spirits. ^ 

“ Ah ! mes cher amis,** she began, in a strange, unearthly 
voice, that sounded almost angelic in the small, hushed 
room, “ blarst you^’ ^ 

• Caldron’s tears flowed fast—“ You expresse^^ a desire 
to see me, sweet mother, ere you left us for another 
sphere ?** he said, with a tender, compassionate smile. 

“ Yes, blarst you—that is, are you a divine ? I need no 
spiritual succour, cuss you! ” and again she kissed the cup. 
“ For years—alas I how they have flown, cuss ’em—my 
soul has been cjiastened by spiritual thought atid silent 
prayer, and I want nb bloomin’, blazin’ parsons to guiA 
me in my last (lotfrs of mo^al agbny, blow it I ” 

The man <ff genius sobbed aloud. f 
“ Chiick out fhem whelps—bljss them,*'* she said, ten¬ 
derly. The two sweet* children rose, and hand in hand, 
without a murmur, they left the sick room ; only turning 
•upon the threshold^ when they placed their tiny thumbs 
upon their ten»<er, rosy noseg—“tip tilted like the petals 
of a flower”—anti spi^ading out their little fingers, bid 
the sweet mother a silent adieu. • 

“ I can’t stand—Boolyio—-much more of this, Cowslip,” 
cried the great lawyer, wringing his handkerchief. Th6 
man of genius wrung his hand. 

Afon amif continued the sorceress, in a low voice, 
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“ you are a great lawyer, blarst and cuss ,you, knowing 
the dark iiVays of social life, walking as a be^t of prey in 
this vile valley of tears, and death, and misery, cuss you, 
I have brought you hither order to confide to you*a 
mighty secret aboift my daughter.” < 

‘‘Are you Susannah Burgess’s mother?” asked the 
lawyer in surprise. 

“ I am, caro miOy blarsttyou,” replied the mqribund 
with a pathetic smile, and she again kissed the cup. 

“ My sweet daughter, now departed to a certain place, 
was passing beautiful in the tender grace of girlhood—'as 
I was once, when in the proud courts of ancient Europe 
r ad a bloomin’, blazin’ fine time of it. But she, ^na file 
ckMe^ an^e duparadis^ took on with swells, blarst ’em, 
and left me with such solace in my dread loneliness as 
my poor learning could supply, took on with swells, and 
amongst them came that bloomin’ blazin’ humbug, 
Frank Frecklenose, blarst and cuss him 1 ” 

“ Heavens I ” ’Eavins 1 ” cried the lawyer and the 
man of genius in a breath. 

The beloved Madre fell back exhaq^d on her pillow, 
and the |iweet children, hand in hana|f’came back into 
the room, like two fair angels waiting to bear away the 
pure stainless soul. 

“ Has the end come,” whispered the lawyer. 

” No,” murmured the dying lady, with a seraphic look, 
“ no, blarst and cuss you 1 ” Then, after a painful silence, 
she beg^n, “ She saw him boil it^ boil it in a cauldron.” 

“Ah!” the two men listened \fi bre^less suspense. 
“Boiled what, sweet*'motbpr?” wHispjered Caldron, 
drawing near, e • 

“ Give me ^old, and^I will tell you, gold ! gold! //e 
gave me gold to save nimself fn>m ignominious shame 
and death t Gold ! gold! see here 1 ” and the dying 
lady tore open the mattress and the pillow. Gold k 
gold! it streamed upon thh floor. Shejburst open the 
bed-posts—gold ! gold 1 She struck the table with her 
cherished bottle,*and out of it rolled gold! gold ! She 
pulled a string hanging at the bedside, and down from 
V'e ceiling showe^dgold ! gold! Gold poured from her 
vellow hair—gola came oozing up through the floor- 
boards—leaking from the walls. It streamed in seining 
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cv6r-clinking masses everywhere—gold 1 gold 1 its gather¬ 
ing torrent burying the feet of the two m*en. Gold 1 
gold 1 A Niagara of gold—an ocean of glittering gold— 
fip to their knees I everywhere gold 1 gold I “ Away 1 
away 1 ” cried the lawyer, “we shall'Hje bhried in gold.” 
They turned and fled, the two angelic children had 
disappeared ; and, upon the surface of the ever-g':owing 
torrer^t there was an eddying movement, like that 
produced bv a drowning creature in her last struggles. 
Then camera cry, stifleer and low and strange, amid the 
clinking of the ever-gathering gold. “ Gold 1 gold 1 
blarst^and cuss you ! ” 

Mother Mudlark was no more. 

“ A terrible sight,” whispered Caldron, watching the 
growing glory of that golden sea ! 

“ Yes, Dante, it was indeed I ” returned the man of 
genius, as he borrowed a half-sovereign from the ocean 
of gold. ^ 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE NEW (JUSTOMER. , 

I V it be true that “ Truth is straiij^cr than Fiotion ”—and 
this immortal drama hath established it without a doubt-^- 
it is equally true that “ Procrastination is the Thief of 
Time.” Fitzdoodlc, though plunged once more info the 
vortex of Melbourne life, reflected sagely, in his.leisure 
moments, upon the golden precept just enunciated; yet 
he was loth to make his promised confession to the 
inquisitive Caldron, who daily sat knawing the nails of 
expcclancy in his eminent chamber. “Why,” mused 
O’Brier, “why slfould I write Jws to the remarkable 
romance in which the exigencies of Australian literature 
have cast me to play so grand and noble a ro/c. Such 
indeed woifid be the inevitable resul^of a too hasty^ 
confession,^so Caldron had better sit and whistle during 
another chapter or two! ” 

“ Procrastination is the Thief of Time ! ” Fitzdoodlc’s 
thoughts wandered back to the copy-books of his youth, 
in whose pages this great truth had been inscribed with 
painful ro^jotition and blots ati infinitum. Happy days, 
lit thought, when literary patriotisnuhadHio meaning to 
his embryo mind ; when the sweet pain^f yearning love 
troubled him noy. when no boiled babies^fed on his 
damask cheek f when no ghastly vision the gallows 
disturbed his sleep; when brain^tand stomach were 
practically one and indivisible, when the development of 
the one was encouraged by the Argumentum ad Bircham^ 
and the transient pains of theother were gqptly dispelled 
by the Argumentum ad Beecham, Happy days of youth 1 
Oil sont ks nciges iantan ! • 

Fitzdoodle’s mind was made up at last. The fair Peggy 
should no longer lakguish in tlie*becry embrace of the 
** i..ilted Opossum.” * Were “ Cook’s Tours ” invented for 
nothing ? No I He would marry Peggy at once, and 
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’han9-in*hand, and heart to heart, they would leave the 
land of the ^golden fleece, and boiled black babies, and 
vehicular mysteries,—never more to set foot upon its 
sfiores. • 

•♦‘Wich Pm glad to see you in the»land*of the livin’, 
Mr. Fitzdoodle,” said Mrs. Crackles, with an emotional 
crick interrupting the sombre reveries of her lodger, 

“ wich its thanks to my hevideace that yer neck didn’?- ** 

Crick ! 

” Mrs. Crackles, I with you’d get your ‘ cricking * 
ap{>aratus attended to, its getting rustier, and louder, and 
more frequent than ever ; and after all the confounded 
worry I’ve had, my nerves won’t stand it. I don’t want 
to be unkind, but—it always reminds me of a baby’s 
rattle. If you had suffered as I have from boiled babies 
you would appreciate my feelings.” 

“Elas! Sir,” cricked Mrs. Crackles, dissolving into 
giitta'pcrcha-like tears, “ wich indeed I ’ave suffered from 
’em too (crick !) which my god-mother’s*sister’s ’usband’s 
step-sister’s first when teethin’ disappeared all of a sudden 
(crick!) an’ nobod^r never knewed nothing ajpout it till 
(ftrick!) I finds a teethin’ ring in the f>ot-o~foo^ as the 
French cook called it, namin’ the dish (crick after the 
’usband of the lady in the bible as wasn’t partic’lar about 
’er morals, wich I felt that sick (crick 1) as I’ve never 
spoke French since I ” 

Mrs. Crackles’s experiences were cut short by the 
arrival of a postyian, who came laden with a posi* card for 
Mr. Fitzdoodlc, whicK informed the latter that Peggy hiRl 
returned to town, liad resu^ied li€r duties at the “ Kilted 
Opossum,” aRd would be pleased to sce‘^r. Fitzdoodle as 
soon as Mr. Fitfdoodle could m^kc it con^nient to him¬ 
self to call. • 

During the perusal of his lady’s missive, O’EriePs brow 
»had wrinkled angerly. He rose and paced his room, and 
the “ boiled ” depression re-2f|)peared upon his face. 

“He has brass,** Ke Jnurmured, “illimitable brass—and 
his daughter is channing, and, sooth th say, 1 have gone 
perhaps too far to recedjp. Now, if the old beggar would 
only make up his mind to ‘ snuff it.*—^ Snuff it! ’ the vei^ 
words that call me back to my sole self I O why, O why 
did he boil ’em ! ” 
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Ere long, Fitzdoodle had regained his cijstomary Com¬ 
posure, and sauntered forth in the cool of/thc evening ^ 
towards the “ Kilted Opossum,” musing, as he went, on * 
the great lesson Australian ficfton had taught him—“Truth 
is stranger tlvin Fktion.” He became, at last, so buried in 
thought that his footsteps led him accidentally into divers 
strange places, principally bars, and his brow wrinkled 
angeriyas each timehewasc^peIled,forthesakeof 9 pp)ear- 
ances, to ask for “ something short.” Whilst in one of these 
places, his attention was attracted by a shsfbby, uncouth 
figure slinking away into a corner. Had Mr. O’BriCr’s 
eyes been agreed as to the necessity of perfect singleness 
of locus they would have recognised the form and features 
of an old friend. As it was, a full binocular stare revealed 
nothing but a hazy duality of shape, so Fitzdoodle closed 
an eye experimentally; then a vague recollection of 
somebody seen before slowly impressed itself upon his 
consciousness. So lost was he in the contemplation of 
the strange figuAi, that he scarcely realised that it was 
moving stealthily towards him, until he felt a rusty pair of 
handcuffs slipped upon his wrists. 

“Wha’sn matter now?” cried Mr^O’Brier; “mo>3 
mysterish*? more exigensh ? Not if I know it, m’boy 1 
Fve had ’nough of sh’ exig’nshies of romansh.” 

But the stranger persisted. “I am an experienced 
detective of twenty years’ standing,” he cried. ‘‘ I’m Mr. 
Clawby—the great Clawby—the renowned Clawby, who 
arrested* Fitzdoodle O’Brier—the great detective whose 
»\me is writ large upon the glorious roll of Fame 1 ” 

Alas! the splendid disgui^s of tlfb great detective, 
where were they^ow ? A nondescript aggf6meration of 
rags and tatte»3, remains of former disguises, now covered 
his manly form; and hi/nose, thal he once likened to the 
ferret’s, was swollen and magnificently adorned by a 
natural disguise of “ grog-blossoms.” « 

“ Since O’Brier’s escape,” eontinued Clav/by, in a husky 
voice,—“an escape due solely fo^vndsguided judicial 
opinion—I have tmade seven hundred and forty-seven 
arrests ; but at last the assassin has fallen a prey to my 
detective skill! Follow me 1” ” 

“TakemoffI” cried Fitzdoodle, terrified. “Takemoffl 
’Minnoshent as boiled baby t M’namsh Fitzdoodle 
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*’Brier ; had Jnough of d-d wheel-barrow mystery. 

Takemoff, CJawby I ” • 

“ Fitzdoocfle O’Brierl” exclaimed the great detective, 
*‘*foiled! foiled again! alts 1 shall I never run some 
murderer to earth ? shall I be at last c^mpe^led to arrest 
the ignominious Cowslip?” 

Slowly the famous detective liberated his prisoner, and 
Fitzdopdle hurriedly quitted^he bar. Looking bd^k, he 
saw the rusty handcuffs slipped upon the wrists of a new 
comer, and i*he light of triumph gleaming once more in 
Clawby’s eyes. 

Mr.^Fitzdoodle struggled diligently in the direction of 
the “ Rilted Opossum,” turning neither to the left nor to 
the right. His encounter with Clawby had had the 
beneficial effect of bracing up his excited nerves, so that 
by the time he reached the shrine of ‘ Frecklenose’s 
Special,’ and Peggy, his brain functioned with tolerable 
lucidity. 

“ O Fitz, how pale you are I ” were Peggy’s first words, 
“ what have you been doing ? ” 

“Nothing, de£|fest, nothing, — been sti^ying the 
Mystery of Bathing Machine—Emerson, you know, 
awfully thrilling I ” *• 

“Poor darling 1 you’ll kill yourself with over study.— 
The usual tap, dear ?” 

“Yes, love.” 

The arrival of a customer put an end to the lover’s 
confidences which had just commenced. The^stranger 
was a tall fresA complexioned young man with strw 
coloured mous^adie and curly hair. 

“ How lik9 you, dearest,^ whispered Beggy to her lover, 
“ same height tmd build—and quite fair^ just like you, 
dear^ so handsome, toa.” ^ 

“Is the boss at home?” asked the stranger, with a 
% consequential air. 

“ Yes, Sir, hVll be here in^a moment,” answered Peggy, 
smiling. She dheug^t the costume (a large check 
pattern) worn by tRe stranger, gave him quite an 
aristocratic appearance. 

“ Glad to see you dlit of quod,” sAid the new comet, 
turning to Fitzdoodle. “ Been in ^uod myself;—one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin, don’t you 
know.” 
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Fiizdoodlc was spared the angry reply that rose to"'his 
lips, by tire opportune appearance of Mr. jrrccklcnosc. 
"J'hen a strange thing happened (quite as strange as 
anything that ever came to |)ass in the tombs of Kor)’; 
the landlord ®f lhc>,“ Kilted Opossum” advanced towards 
the stranger, looked him steadily in the face for a moment, 
turned ashy pale, and, with a deep groan, fled, with more 
precipitancy than grace, int<>.the back parlour. 

“That won’t do for me,” the strangei called out in a 
loud voice, “ I’ve got a little nlfitter to squdre with you. 
'Jhey ain’t done boiling 

“Boiling!” cried Pegj^y and Fitzdoodle in a ^reath. 
“ What can he mean ? ” The stranger without a word 
sprang lightly over the bar, entered the parlour, and 
remained closeted with the landlord for the rest of the 
evening. When at last he rose to take his leave 
“Frecklenose’s special” had wrought strange havoc in 
his brain. Passing unsteadily through the bar, he held 
Mr. Frecklcnose^affectionately by the arm—“Babish! 
boiled or baked! ” he cried. “ All hot! All hot! lhabish ! 
Babish! ” ^ ^ 

Then pate with fright at the changed aspect of her 
father, Pejgy hastily produced her cushion of tribulation 
and fainted away. She had recognised Podger Lcssland, 
the corpse’s bosom friend 
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FiTZDOpDLE did ultimately get home. But his drvftims 
that night were unaccountably spectral. A gibbering 
iitcaming-hot black babytdisturbed his first sleep by 
squatting d cheval upon his chest and giving a gloomy 
recitation of “ Eugene Aram.” ‘‘Two ragged blows with 
a jagged slick, and then the deed was done! ” The boiled 
reciter got quite Irvingesque over this passage, and 
Fitzdooclle was obliged to dispel the vision with a boot. 
Next, pa Frecklenose, Lcssland, and Peggy, sat iijjon his 
bed and devoured with great gusto several ebon infants 
that squealed and writhed with delight upon the forks of 
the cannibalistic trio, who discoursed ir.* stage whispers 
on certain points of Malthusian philosophy. Fitzdoodle 
hurlrd his night-cap in their midst and tlic group vanished. 
Bgt boiled black baDics soon trooped in shoals !ibout the 
room ; performed gymnastic feats upon the bcdslAid rails; 
sang pieans to his indispensables; chased each other 
over the pillow; boiled black Queen Mabs ; look short 
swallow flights on wings of knives and forks ; and boiled 
one of their number in the washhand basin. So Fitzdoodle 
rose and smote* that visionary liliputian army hip and 
thigh, and awok^ witji a start to find himself standin|^ 
slipper in hand jn Ihe middle of lus bed-chamber, and the 
cold drops oi perspiratiod standing i^n his angcrly- 
wrinkled brow. » • 

When Mrs. Crackles, at the'breakfast hour, served 
up two succulent “ black-puddings,” Mr. O’Brier waxed 
^lore wroth than ever, and flung them and certain 
variegated spccunens of Engjjsh at his landlady’s hapless 
head. :• •• 

Fitzdoodle groaned lA spirit. “ If evesybody knew,” he 
muttered, with tears gathering in his eyes, “ if they only 
knew what it is to be th^ hero of a shiUing shocker, theyi 
would never, never read another.” * 

“ Wich il*s like my aunt’s grandmother on the father’s 
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side as wrote a hortobiogravy, wich she wa$i so maul6d by 
the crickots as she changed her name an(}> died in the 
horspital.” * 

Another post card from ^Peggy put an end to this 
dismal colloquy. #It ran ;— « 

« Dere Fitz, 

“ I don’t know what’s the matter with pa, but 
he’s ’evidently gone rong^ in *is upper story.< He’s 
put on a four-ale insted of Irish, and ritten to the brewers 
for five hogsheads of banbur)%. Now he’S in the back 
parler riting ’is memores, he says. Do come and see'the 
old loonatic, dere, I’m getting quite angshu^. Mr. 
Lcssland’s been here again, he won’t pay for his drinks, 
and says he’ll see pa boiled first.—Your own “ Pkggy.” 

XXX 

“Bother the old fossil,” was Fitzdoodle’s impatient 
comment on this piece of news. “ Writing his memoirs, 
by Jove 1 Another mystery to swell the glones of 
Australian litera^..ure. Alas ! poor Peggy ! poor Peggy 1 
when she knows all I 1 wonder whether the confounded 
old imbecile means to finish the \^ole wheel-barrow 
business ify a public confession 1 ” • 

Mr. Fitizdoodle remained at home all day in order to 
settle that moot point in his mind, since he thought the 
exigencies of Australian romance required it. 

After an exciting game of draughts with his landlady, 
resulting in a signal victory for Mrs., Crackles, Fitzdoodle 
retired Ko rest, forgot the dread visions of the previous 
R'ght, and awoke the next morning* ready for any 
emergency. • ‘ < 

Any emergency took the shape of Mr. ^Caldron, who 
arrived at brer.kfast time. ^ 

Gentle reader, it is u^ual in Australia, when two men 
meet to discuss some matter of life or death—when 
some great calamity hangs over their heads^ when 
dreadful secrets seer their i^robbing heurts—it is usual 
to open the conversation som(!wk'.;if' in the following 
manner:— # 

“ Hallo ! old chappie. What have you got for break- 
last ? Piece of balon only 1 lilimph 1 Now,—this is a 
matter of vital importance—do you like your bacon fat 
or lean ? ” 
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* “ Well, deai; boy, I must refer you to ‘ Balzac’s remark 
anent the s^e.’ The matter is of some importance, I 
admit. Horace’s love of bacon is well known—don’t be 
aiVaid, dear boy, I’m not golhg to quote him ! ” 

Wec^ wee; certainly, certainly; biU donjt you think, 
now, that a cabbage, from the point of view of scientific 
cookery, is highly adaptable as a relish at the matutinal 
mealP’i ^ ^ 

‘‘ I must refer you to Gaberorio, who said-” and so 

on. These 'introductory conversations are not only 
woiiderfully realistic, but they have another advantage— 
they i^eet the requirements of Australian romance by 
filling up les chapitres chetifs, 

“ Well,” said the eminent lawyer, after the usual prelude 
had been gone through, “there’s a trifling point in the 
wheel-barrow business which, it seems, you are in a 
position to clear up. You know the murderer, you say. 
Now, if Madame Mudlark knew anything about a certain 
paper relating to boiled babies, I think > know the secret 
already. Cowslip and I have found an excellent assassin, 
to whom that papej; might have been of value ; so, there 
you are.” * 

“What did Madame Mudlark tell you?” aJked Fitz- 
doodle, in alarm. 

“ She told me she was Susannah’s mother—or supposed 

she was. She made a thrilling death-bed confession- 

“ Is she dead, then ?” 

“ As nits,” replied the eminent lawyer, wiping away a 
tear. “ She died wkh Christian fortitude; the gentJt, 
penitent utterances of the greaWmagicienne still ring in 
my ears. Site confessed that Susanna]| Bui^ess, in her 
early days, had%trayed from the paths of virtue, and that 
Frank Frecklenose wasithe sheplibrd swain whose amorous 
pipe had lured her into the Arcady of naughty ways.” 

• “ Oh, Caldron, you, too, are a poet; let me shake you 
by the hand. But didn’t ^u tell me once that you had 
lived in Arcadia, Mr’^^lled it a ‘lotus-eating paradise?’” 

The great lawyer tflushed. “ Well,«ye—es ; but then 
Arcadia’s been changed since Frecklenose’s time. They 
never boiled black babits in my Arcadia.” • 

“ Then you know all ?—how Susanxfah, when on a visit 
to Frecklenose’s station, found, to her horror, that he was 
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in the habit of boiling down black babies,for the manu¬ 
facture of a certain compound of which«he held the 
recipe; how that recipe fell inio her hands, and, ultim-* 
ately, came into Black’s possfession. Was the possession 
of that pape% do you think, the motive of the whecl-bairow 
crime? Don’t you see now that nobody but tl;at old 
baby-boiler could have killed Black ? and that that recipe 
was fiiken from the corpse ^>11 the night of the murder ?” 

The eminent lawyer put his right hand to his eminent 
brow. “ There seems to be a certain plausibility in your 
hypothesis, but, really, my brain is so disturbed, tbut I 
shall have to return to my chambers in order to work it 
all out on a bit of paper.” 

“And that’s the reason,” continued Fitzdoodle, 
excitedly, “ that’s the reason why the hunks wanted my 
Peggy to marry the corpse.” 

Caldron was endeavouring to work it out on his shirt- 
cuff by rule of three. 

“ Now, do yofl understand why I complied so unflinch¬ 
ingly up to a certain point, with the exigencies of——” 

“ O d—j—n the exigencies, just \yi^t a minute please. 

I shall have to resort to the Algebra after all.” • 

“ Wiefr ’ere’s another post card,” said Mr. Crackles, 
entering the room, and handing the missive to Fitzdoodle. 
“ What a deal of expense you do put your young woman 
to.” Crick ! 

Fitzdoodle snatched the post card and read it hastily. 
Then a^Urange thing happened. He swore 1 'Then he 
•fese to his feet, went thro’ a bisanre kind of war dance, 
and handed the post card tp‘ the gi^at-. lawyer. Then 
a stranger thingthappened. ile laughed I^and rising to 
his feet, he t«ok Fitzdpodle by the hafid, and together 
they performed a brilliant hornp’pe. When the dance 
was over, the two men spoke. 

“Well I’m blessed ! ” said Fitzdoodle, 1 

“Well I’m blowcd I ” exclabned the emvnent barrister. 

Frank Frccklenose, the post c^dciTiformed them, was 
no more I t 
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The gods ‘‘Enthroned cm high Olympus ” if we are to 
believe the ‘‘ old Greek” (whoever he may be) had a very 
amusij}g pastime. They employed an old party .named 
Nemesis, a daughter of Nox (not John Knox;, and a most 
obnoxious old lady withal, to play practical jokes upon 
erring mankind. A poor mortal could not commit the 
most trifling misdeed without being subjected to the 
interference of this old beldame. If he only jumped 
upon his mother, out of mere exuberance of spirits,—if he 
simply passed a pleasant half-hour disfiguring his wife 
with a homely poker,—if he playfully sat his first-born 
upon the kitchen ^re, and smoked a tranquil oipe whilst 
Isetcning to the sweet music of his infant’s voice,—the old 
lady employed by the gods was sure to punish this waste 
of time by some means or other, and her Olympian 
employers would crack their sides with laughter at the 
tortures she invented. Good old Nemesis 1 At last she 
grew tired of hoaxing mankind, and turned her attention 
to the immortals themselves. She put on her spectacles, 
went quietly thrdugh Jier Lempriere, and took notes. Sjne 
got up a list oC indictable oflenc^s, that would hare made 
a circuit judg^ turn pale. Then she ha(^a fine time of it 1 
Fortunately thd newspapers of Olympus are not now 
extant, but we may reasonably s^uppose that most of the 
cases got up by the revengeful old lady were tried in 
\camera^ although they might compare favourably with 
some of the law reports wjjich appear in the enlightened 
press of the Nincia'-itk Century. 

The gods banished from Olympus, ofid the daughter of 
Nox superannuated, mortals fashioned a new deity called 
Fate, and, according td an Australian philosopher, they 
elected George Eliot as her prophetess, who seems to 
have exhausted all her genius in endeavouring to 
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inculcate the religion of fate in the stul^orn mind of 
Frank Frecklenose. There can be no douc^, that in his 
early colonial life the landlo^ of the “ Kilted Opossum * 
had been no better than he ^ould have been ; and that 
Nemesis had ma^e copious notes of his iniquities. n 

Pa Topweight, if he had been questioned, would have 
winked and chuckled over his early conquests and those 
of hiJ friend Frecklenose. fTu m'as pris Toio^je (aipris 
Tafay he might have said, had he been acquainted with 
“Froufrou.” But did he know what tfcrrible secret 
Susannah Burgess had become possessed of? Didr he 
dream, that his friend’s honour, his life even, was in 
the hands of the lady whose pointes and entrechats 
had dimpled his heart with their fairy-like imprints ? 
Susannah Burgess, he had heard, had made a fool of 
Frecklenose, and eloped with a neighbouring squatter ; 
that she had gone to England, and was not likely to 
trouble the Australian novelist with a recital of her woes. 

Little did Frecklenose know the exigencies of 
Victorian romance! Little did he reckon that the 
powerful nen of the master of fiction^ould, if necessary, 
resuscitate the dead, much less bring back to Aus¬ 
tralian ^tiores, a poor erring ballet-girl, possessed of 
the means of making a little honest hush-money. Pure 
and spotless had he been since his bachelor days; 
happy in the possession of a wife of meek and obliging 
nature—obliging enough, even, to quit the pages of 
romance at the proper moment; happy in the possession 
«f: a daughter who held proud sway.ovet the susceptible 
hearts of the habitues oi the “ Kilted Opossum.” What 
then must havenbeen his horror when OViver Black, in 
league with Svtsannah Burgess, landed iiV/Melbourne, and 
claimed first of all larg4 quantities of “ oof” and finally 
the hand of his daughter Peggy. He was a high-souled 
public man, and had submitted to these extortions up tq 
a certain point, but the till^f the “ KiAted Opossum ” 
had suddenly taken to fits of daf^i^sion, and Oliver 
Black, in spite of all risks, was aftiathematised, and the 
heroic Fitzdoodle installed in his place, 
c With Black’s mir/der the blaclif baby nightmare seemed 
to the happy Frecklenose to have been dispelled for ever, 
•«^but no t again the fateful secret found a reliquary 
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’in the boson) of Podger Lessland—what could he do? 
Podger Les^and, springing upon him unawares; brandish¬ 
ing the boiled black babies in bis face at every moment 
—calling for “Scotch whisicy hot— boiling hot.” Com¬ 
menting upon the heat of the weather~«-“ boMing hot day, 
bosS) ain’t it ? ”—would give him no peace. What could 
he do ? Poison Lessland ! and then ? The acgursed 
paper flight fall into the han^s of some other miscreant, 
and he, the spotless landlord of the “ Kilted Opossum,” 
the publican 'who never baptised his beer or simplified 
his-^pirits (more than was absolutely necessary), would 
pcrha))s be held up to scorn as a—something dreadful, 
indeed, to think of 1 What could he do 1 Should he 
press his unwelcome customer to take more spirits than 
was good for the soul, in the hope that he might get run 
over or fall down an area ? Should he lay wait for him at 
the street corner and-No ! 

A happy thought at last whirred across his agitated 
brain. He would write his Memoirs he would call 
them—what? The “Confessions of a Baby-Boiler?” 
Something in De (^uinccy’s style, with a tou^h of Gab- 
b'Voiriou, and a barely-perceptible spice of James Payn. 

So all day Frank Frecklenose sat in the baeft parlour 
and wrote ; thinking now and then that Australia, in her 
admiration for his literary genius, might forget his many 
sins. His mind travelled back to the happy days of 
youth, when “glass alleys ” and modest “ mivvys ” 
occupied his daily thoughts and his capacious jlbckets ; 
when, seated in* the# gloomy pew at church, his littW 
fingers would c^m|>ute his hiddoii wealth, and suddenly 
some emanciplited “mivvy^’ would clatttr upon the tilea 
floor, and roll to^est along the clanging ai%le; when the 
beadle’s form became ^apparent in the “dim religious 
light,” and ejection from the sacred edifice was effected 
that awful authority with “ spurnings a posteriori not 
to be named 4ie though^ of his dibut in the world of 
commerce and the vslfEira^ng mart, when, ^lued to his little 
stool in the high capacity of office-boy, kis young genius 
displayed itself in grotesque portraiture upon his blotting- 
paa ; he remembered his young ambTtion to “ see the* 
world” and mix with penny-dreadfuf Red Indians in 
distant climes $ he thought of his flight to Australia, of 

zo 
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his early successes, his Cattle Wash (alas IV his Chicken 
Raiser, his ever-increasing wealth; thenr his mind 
wandered to the wild reckles^life of his early Melbourne 
days, when, with associates wild and reckless as himself, 
he sowed h\i “ uiCcultivated cereals ” and played “ Old 
Harry.” He dreamed of his youthful conquests, his liaison 
with ^^sannah Burgess, her faithlessness and her flight 
with a neighbouring squatty, after the horrible difcovery 
they had made. One by one, these incidents were subjected 
to mental analysis, and set dowh with self-accusing accu¬ 
racy and painful spelling upon the bill-heads of/the 
“ Kilted Opossum.” Once or twice his autobiographical 
efforts were interrupted by a summons from Peggy to 
attend to refractoiy customers, or to remedy the 
emptiness of hydraulic beer-tubes ; but these little matters 
effected, the “ Confessions ” were proceeded with in calm 
seclusion, and with the solemn dignity of conscious 
literary power. ^ 

At last the task was completed, and Frecklenose, as he 
pinned together the loose sheets and locked them ub in 
his bureau, emitted several sighs of arlief and called for 
“ a drop pf the usual.” « 

“ What have you been scribbling all day, pa ? ” asked 
Peggy, when she had brought him the needful refreshment.. 
“Anyone would think you were writing another Mystery.” 

“ So I have, my girl; a short work in De Quincey*s 
manner,. Has that scoundrel Lessland been in?” he 
gdded, anxiously. 

“ Not yet, pa. But I think he*ll Le in shortly—he said 
yesterday he was in Virgent need 6 f ^brass.* O pa, 
tell me why Pm^co serve him with drinks^nd cigars for 
nothing ; tell fiie why you give him mond>r out of the till ?” 

“ Oh, he was a friend of Black’^ you see, and Pm under 
a trifling obligation. Mere peculinary matter ; don’t dis¬ 
tress yourself.” 1 

Mr. Frecklenose, proudly B?nsci qus of”a great literary 
achievement, was in the gayest d|^Ifflbds at dinner-table. 
He cracked a j5ke with every mouthful, and washed it 
, down with a copipus draught, Only once, when Peggy 
.v.ade an innoeeqj comment on the potatoes (which she 
said had been “ boiled to death ”), did the “ wintry smile ” 
gather gloomily *on her fathers brow. No wonder, 
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tlicn, that Frecklenose should have felt it incumbent 
upon him to retire early to bed and rest h*is wearied 
brain. \ 

“Goori*, Peggy, m’love,” said he, “think of y’r old 
fafjer Tamoush as De Quinshey. ‘ Ciilfessltons of Baby- 
Boiler*—’mmortal work by Fran* Fre’l’noge! Goori*, 
dearsh! ** £. 

“ What can he mean ?** miittered Peggy, in alarm. “ I 
do believe pa*s going ‘ dotty.* I must write to Fitz again.” 

It was still too early tollose the hospitable doors of the 
“ K^ed Opossum,** so Peggy remained in the bar. Sweet 
Heb^ moreover, was expecting her Fitzdoodelian god ; 
but solitude was too irksome to her sweet, ingenious mind, 
so she summoned the founder of the Rawkinites to come 
and keep her company. 

Polly Kawkins appeared, laden with a ponderous tome. 
Under Peggy*s tuition, and by dint of close study of the 
master-pieces of Australian fiction, h|r English was 
rapidly becoming spotlessly pure. Her brow was con-* 
tracted with deep thought as she stood before her young 
mistress. % 

•“What*s the matter, Polly?** asked Peggy.Some¬ 
thing you don*t quite understand ?** 

“Yes, miss. l*ve just come across this sentence: ^If 
man is a gregarious animal^ how much more^ then^ is a 
woman As the humble founder of a religious sex, 

I should say the meaning of that sentence is obscure.** 

“ Very obscurq, dear ; leave it with me, dear j 1*11 a^ 
Fitz, he’s so clever^atConundrums.** 

“ Yes ; but the writer goes on^to say : ‘ This is not a 
conundrum^ b%i a simple truth? ’* 

“ Well, I can ^ly ask Fitz about it, dear ;*I can’t do any 
more.” • 

The bar of the “ Kilted Opossum” being deserted, the 
Avo girls* talked on about the “curiosities of Victorian 
literature,” wherf a flickering;, ray of light from the parlour 
attracted their atteiifidl^T Peggy glanced hastily into the 
room. To her astonishment, site saw thd tall figure of her 
father arrayed in nightc?^ and gown. ^ He unlocked hii^ 
bureau and took therefrom sundry docui^ents of portentous 
size, amongst which were those closely-written sheets that 
had resulted from the labours of the day. 
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“ As the founder of a religious sex, I should sa]^ he 
might hav6 put on his dressing-gown,” said*Peggy, with 
a blush. “ Look at his legs, (jiear 1 Like matches 1 ” 

The girls recoiled, terrified at the aspect of the sleej)- 
walker—for Freckknose was obviously in a trancb. He 
advanced unsteadily into the bar, holding in his ri^ht 
hand {he precious papers, and in his left the guttering 
candle. Suddenly he drtpped the candlestick, and, 
bending down, lifted up the trap-door leading to the 
cellar. ’ 

“Peggy,” he cried, in a strange voice, “your 
pa, now famoush inge annals of ‘Stralian literaj^lure,’ 
dejires t’live no more. The grave now opensh at’s feet 1 
g’cxigensh’ of romansh satishfied, Peggy. Here’sh “ Leash 
of ‘ Kilted Opossum.’ ’ Balan’ sheet to end larsh year,’ 
‘Recipe’ and my ‘ Confesshons of Baby-Boiler,’ Jorig’nal 
rechipee stol’n from corpsh of Oliver Black, murdered for 
jat purpoge.” 

The awful truth flashed upon poor Peggy, “Boiled 
Babies—Recipe—Oliver Black—0, pa! 0 pa! ” and with 
a piercing shriek she fell prone upon tfie floor. Freckle- 
nose awoke with a start. He staggered forward with*a 
look of terror, putting out his hands as though repulsing 
some frightful visionary shape—another step, and Frank 
Frecklenose fell headlong down the cellar steps, into an 
open barrel His thin legs wobbled feebly for a second 
or two, then all was still Frank Frecklenose had ceased 
to breathe I 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


• MALT aXTRACT. 


When their first paro/ysm of grief had subsided, the 
cn^^cnt lawyer and Fitzdoodle together left the lodgings 
of fSe latter, and hurried away to the “ Kilted Opos¬ 
sum.” On their arrival at that noted brewery, they 
found that a revolution had been brewing. The founder 
of the Rawkinites had undertaken the onerous responsi¬ 
bility of directing the affairs of the “ Kilted Opossum,” 
much to the disgust of that animal’s other servants. On 
the previous evening, after Peggy had jjeen put to bed, 
the entire personnel of the “ Kilted Opossum ” descended 
to the cellar, in order, if possible, to extract the landlord 
from his own mall liquor. The staff consisied of Polly 
Kawkins, a kitchen-maid, and a very small scu|lion. The 
plan of operations drawn up by Polly did not meet the 
views of the two servants. She had ordered the kitchen- 


maid to insinuate herself into the cask, which was to be 
previously emptied through the tap, and endeavour to 
oust the corpse from its inelegant position, whil|the scul¬ 
lion aided in the process by tugging at the projecting l^s. 
The scullion reluseck point-blank to have anything to^o 
with it; he didn^ even know 'Whether the governor was 
dead, he sai(^ ^d would rather not trifl Arith those power¬ 
ful extremities, whose strengths had beeiY so often tried 
upon his tender form.* As to the kitchen-maid, she said 
that Polly might do the job herself; she had been engaged 
»as kitchen-maid, and wasn’t going to do no cellar-work 
for nobody ! ' So^^a#Frecklenose was allowed to 
remain during iufi m^ht in status quo ante. In the 
morning, discussion was still rife as toHhe best means of 
reclaiming the deceased from the lower regions. Pollv 
Rawkins herself flatly declined to entjr the cask with tne 
object of shifting the deceased.^ As the founder of a 
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brilliant idea struck the microscopic intellect’ of the scul¬ 
lion. “ If,” he said, “ you just leave the trap •open, an’ tie 
a clothes-line round ’is feet, v#* can pull ’im up into the 
shop, without losing none o* his beer.” 

This operaflon ^^s unanimously agreed upon, anil coih- 
nicnced forthwith ; and Just as Fitzdoodle and his 
emineigt friend entered the bar, the late landlord, sway¬ 
ing to and fro in mid-air, •presented a very gri^some 
spectacle indeed. 

“What afc you doing?” cAed the two gentlemen, 
almost in a breath. / 

“ We’re a-hauling up, the boss, sir,” said the scirfiion. 
“ He’s fell in the six-ale, sir.” 

“Dreadful! awful!” cried the two men, aghast. 

“ Yus, sir, ain’t it ? He might ’a’ chose the four-ale or 
the porter—’twouldn’t make much difference in the 
flavour, sir.” 

“ How dare |you ?—irreverent young ape ! ” cried 
Caldron, greatly s'hocked. 

No sooner was this angry outburst over than a mighty 
splash wasi heard. The scullion, ini* fact, terrified by 
the lawyer’s menacing altitude, had relaxed his hold dff 
the rope, and^ the late Mr. Frccklenose was once more 
precipitated into his bier. By their more muscular 
efforts, Fitzdoodle and the lawyer ultimately extracted 
the defunct Frccklenose from his undignified position, 
and laid him upon his bed. 

“Where’s Peggy?” inquired her anxipus lover, when 
tliL rescue was at last effected. • 

“Took bad, sin and iit bed,’’ answered vlic founder of 
religions. “ Dr.Tihinbonc is with her now 

“ Murderous^ old crac/.:jaw ! ” ^ exclaim^ed Fitzdoodle; 
“he’ll go pulling out all her teetlf, or something of that 
sort, if he’s left long with her.” 

Dr. Shinbone, however, shortly made his appearance.* 
He looked grave, professionally grave—a‘sure sign that 
the case was not a hopeless one. ^ 

“ Very ill, indedd,” he said, in answer to Fitzdoodle’s 
eager inquiry; “completelydemqntcd, sir ; won’t be able 
to serve in the bar ipr several weeks. Should recommend 
the removal of several large molars ; very serious case, 
indeed, sir.” 
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“*How is it old Frecklenose pegged out so suddenly?” 
asked Caldji)n. • 

“From what I can gatjjicr from this young w'oman,” 
tlic doctor pointed to Polly Rawkins, “ I imagine he was 
iihdei* the impression that his dcmifji wac a matter of 
necessity. He was, it appears, desirous of complying 
with certain requirements of dramatic- 

“0,#you mean the exigencies!” cried Fitzdooule and 
Caldron together. 

The eminent surgeon-rfentist pursed his lips profession- 
alh^ “ Yes, exactly, that was my idea of the case. I 
havK known several cases of a similar nature, though-I 
must confess that the timely extraction of an incisor or 
two would in most instances have removed all risk of 
immediate death. Let me feel your pulse, sir,” added 
the doctor, turning to Caldron. “ M’yes, your constitu¬ 
tion is liable at any moment to sudden disintegration, and 
I should strongly advise you to attend at my dispensary 
to-morrow morning, when I shall be leased to remove 
the necessary quantity of molars and incisors at the rate 
of one shilling ar^d sixpence per tooth, sir-^ne shilling 
and sixpence per tooth.” 

The great lawyer trembled from head to foot.* “ Thank 
you, doctor ; I—I—I’ll think about it.” 

When Dr. Shinbone had taken his departure, Polly 
Rawkins was cross-questioned as to the occurrences of 
the previous night. 

“ What was it that frightened Miss Freckleno^, Polly? ” 
asked Caldron.* « m 

“ Well, as riie Tounder ^f a religious sex, I should aver 
(as Haddiscfi^pr Hume would say) that4lic scanty costume 
worn by the om party was enoqgh to frighten any modest 
young woman into fitf.” 

“ But Peggy’s a very strong-minded young lady. It 
would take more than that to disturb her equanimity,” said 
Caldron. * - 

“ Well, if he’d had a divided skirt on like mine, it 
wouldn’t have been so alarming. d3ut he had some 
papers in his hand- 

The two men, startled, looked at e^ch other. • 

“ 1 found ’em in the cellar this Inorning—here they 
are.*’ The Rawkinites handed to Caldron the lease of 
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the “ Kilted Opossum,” a paper marked “The Recipe,” 
and a sealed envelope, upon which was <scrawled, in 
Frecklenose’s handwriting, |^“The Confesshons of a 
Baby-Boiler.” 

Fitzdoodlcvittei^d a cry. * •* 

“ I wonder whether he intended his executors to 
publish it,” he said, gloomily. “ At any rate, it would put 
an ena to all this wheel-barn^w business.” « 

“ It*s very annoying, indeed.” returned ^ the eminent 
lawyer. “ Cowslip and I had 'got up a first-class case 
against Podger Lessland. But strange, indeed,% he 
added, solemnly, “ bizarre in the extreme, are exigimeies 
of romance ! We will read the confession to a syndicate 
of publishers, and see what can be done with a view to 
its publication in a popular form. Australia has found 
her De Quincey! She may, one day, even discover her 
Gaberaborcau ! ” 

“What are we to do now?” asked Fitzdoodle, 
impatiently. ** 

“ 1 am, of course, one of the executors, conjointly with 
Dr. Shinboire and yourself; we must Of'erhaul the private 
papers of the defunct, and then, and then—we’ll invite Df*. 
Shinbone'and the Cowslip to my chamber, and have 
a little amusement with old Frecklenosc’s confession.” 

“ Why Cowslip ?” asked O’Brier, with some surprise. 

“ Can’t you see that my arrangement with Cowslip, to 
arrest Podger Lessland right off the reel, must fall 
through f And can’t you understand that he’ll want to 
ki^w the reason why ?” • * 

“Well, I s’pose you’revig^ht,^eminent,^’ siiid Fitzdoodle 
hesitatingly ; “ lAt you didn’t stretch a *<>int when / 
was arrested 6a the same charge. Ydu may depend 
upon it, Lessland knows somethfng about those con¬ 
founded boiled babies, and if we don’t settle it somehow, 
we may have to run into another volume 1 ” ' 

“ Heav’n forbid 1 ” cried the gfcat batristhr, fervently. 



’ ' CHAPTER XXX. I * 

DR. SHINBONE’S PERSUASIVE POWERS. ^ 

When Dr. Shinbone arrived at the chambers of the 
illustrious barrister, he surprised to find that luminary 
in .colloquy with Fitzdoodle O’Brier. He had come 
preyed to scale the teeth and cut the corns of the 
eminent, and, if necessary, extract a round dozen of teeth, 
and scarcely expected to find another person ready to 
witness these delicate operations. But, when the famous 
practitioner was seated, what was his surprise to see 
Cowslip come “ purring ” across the office with a pair of 
handcuff's clinking between his fingers. He started up 
with a cry of alarm. What! another Mastery ? Was the 
great crime to be laid to the account of the most spotless 
dentist of all the ^ustralias 1 No, gentle reader, it was 
only a little freak; the man of genius, like the doctor, 
had come laden with his engines of torture, and Was ready 
for any emergency. 

Dr. Shinbone’s evident dismay caused much amusement, 
and was a fitting prelude to the gloomy proceedings that 
were to ensue. 

Caldron sat upon his eminent chair, and had ^he other 
“ three ” persons arranged before him “ in a semi-cirdn.” 
It was a marvejlotfs performance%under the circumstances, 
and reflectec^ijiigh credif to their ingenuity. Three 
persons to fortNa semi-qircle I , % 

Then the illustriouscne opened proceedings. 

“ Dr. Shinbone,” said he, in his most grandiose manner, 
as the greatest lawyer of Australia, it affords me the 
keenest sensation of pleasure to be associated with a man 
of science of your aw^Und standing, as joint executor, 
together with Mr. O’BVier, to the will pf a murderer and 
boiler of infants I ” 

A murderer 7 BoilSr of infants ?• Do you allude to 
my departed friend, Frank Frecklenose, sir?” shrieked 
Dr. Shinbone. 
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“We do I we do I” gloomily assented Fitzdoodle* and 
the lawyer ^ 

“ How dare you defile tli^ memory of a man whom I 
revere ? ” 

“ Alas ! to© trijp,” broke in Caldron. “ We poiitivtly 
affirm, and swear upon our bended knees, that Frank 
Frecklenosc murdered Oliver Black. Fitzdoodle, will 
you swear ? ” « • 

“We swear—we swear!” solemnly cried the two 
gentlemen. ^ 

“ Here is his confession-” continued the lawye^ 

“ Have you read it ?” Dr. Shinbone broke in. jF 
“No 1 ” cried Caldron, firmly. “What need to read it, 
when the proofs of guilt are conclusive ? We prefer to 
throw aside all doubts and misgivings, and brand our 
dear departed Frecklenose as a dastardly murderer! 
And this detective is here in order that we may satisfy 
him as to the committal of the crime !” 

“Not till rv<? arrested him!” “purred” the man of 
genius. 

“In mji* opinion you cannot do said Caldron, 
thoughtfully, “ as the murderer is dead ; but Fll look up 
the mattdr in my yacte MecumP 

“ I was referring to my murderer—Podger Lessland,” 
said Cowslip, angrily. “ Pm not going to be done out of 
my man for the sake of a trumpery confession 1 ” 

“ That*s an excellent idea of yours, detective,” said the 
doctor, Highly pleased ; “ and the next decayed tooth that 
tftaibles you I shall undertake to /iraW for nothing I— 
Podger Lessland’s a much more likely T[)ar4y.” 

“No! a thodkand times no!” cried Chaldron, white 
with passion. •“ Heavea. knows* I loved*pa Frecklenose 
with filial affection—a great, undyifcg love, but I maintain, 
without so much as giving him the ghost of a chance by 
a perusal of this confession, that he was a black-heartedf 
cowardly, dastardly Gabberb^roo-like Buby-Boiler and 
Murderer!” 

“ Read the confession ! ” cried the doctor. 

“ No 1 ” again burst out Caldroji, “ can*t you appreciate, 
fiurblind jaw-smas^ier that you are, the exigencies of 
Australian romande? Don’t you see that while we are 
here—I, the illustrious barrister, and you, three nincom- 
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’poo[fc in a siemi-circle—discussing this awful, horrible, 
blood-curdlii^ crime ; needlessly accusing our dead 
* friend without reference to^iis written confession—don*t 
you sec that another chapter of an imperishable work is 
bewg jJiowly w'rittcn ? ” • 

I see, I sec,” murmured the doctor; “ but still, it*s 
rather hard on poor old Frccklenose ! ” 

“ I V 4 as quite agreed witl% Cowslip,” said the lawyer, 
more calmly, “ that there was an excellent case against 
Lcssland, and, in fact, wh had arranged for his arrest. 
Since then Cowslip has found the dead man’s coat up a tree 
—wffich accounts for all our previous culculations being 
* up a tree,’ too; he has found the chloroform bottle— 
and the contents were supplied to him, it would seem, by 
no less a person than Dr. Shinbone himself.” 

“ Me.?” cried the doctor. 

“ Him ?” ejaculated Fitzdoodlc. 

“ He ?” purred the man of genius. 

“ A)'c ! ” triumphantly assented the ^lawyer. “ Yes ! 
It was labelled ‘For External Use only.’ That’s, no 
doubt, why Freckl^nose applied the medicament to the 
c orpse’s nose—he thought he could evade the law 1 I 
admit there arc strong evidences against €.es'sland, 
but-” 

“ Read the confession 1 ” interposed the doctor. 

“ But, really, some little respect should have been 

shown us. We have been baffled, put off the scent-” 

“ Read the confession ! ” groaned the dentist. •• 

“ Subjected t(f all lynds of tricks and /ours de romanc^^ 

such as-* • % 

“ Read the’^^nfession ! shrieked thr#illustrious prac¬ 
titioner, seizin^Jaldron Jjy the bair. % 

“ Such as Gubberohfe only would have-■” 

“ Read the confession I ” yelled Dr. Shinbone, dashing 
the contents of the inkpot over the eminent lawyer’s head. 

“-Gubbert)hioivo alone would have dared to--” 

“ Read the confSi?#^! ” screeched the poor doctor, 
smashing the cryptogthm upon the bariisteFs skull. 

“-Dared to devise. All right 1 doctor, your im¬ 
patience is most unseexnly, I consideif’ • 

Then, unfolding Frank Freckleno^’s “memoirs,” he 
read what the dead man had written. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

• i 

f • 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A BABY-BOILER. 

I TAKE up my Pen to shed lite on Certain sercumstances 
closely allide to the great Mistety of a WheeUb/rrow. 
Fitzdoodle O’Brier, who wos Accuzed of the dredful crime 
knows as Much about it as me. When he goes Singin 
around, He knows—he knows 1 ” like a paitent-medsine 
advertisement it Makes me feel sick, and I wish I hadn’t 
never Had nothin to do with the concern. But that’s 
neither hear nor there, i take up my Pen to Make a full 
and candied cot/ession of all What 1 know. 

If anybody wants to Make this confession public I’ve 
got nothii^ to Say. I’ve been in tl^ public line Nercly 
Most of my life, and don’t think I’m atrade of Being made 
a public taracter when I shall be no more I If my dere 
daughter Peggy don’t like it, I’m Verry sorry. She’s 
allways been good to her Pore pa. 

“ Fourgive Me if I wipe away a tere. I leeve my memory 
in her Hands and arsk her to dele leniently with it, and 
excuse bed Spellin. 

I could curtale this Confesshon if J likdd,but I Prefer to 
rite a lot. The poet lor^ate says—it is^ a Sad mecanic 
ecsersise,” and Peggy’s attehdin to the Qasstomers I’ll 
slip into it. r , , 

“ When in my boyoods Early years they consisted in 
bein an Office boy. My dooties was Insignifickant. So 
was my salery. I determind to rise in The world.i 
I’ve since Riz, But o the wate of wo upon my Aged 
hares! 

“My nature WJps slerred with‘the poitry of adven¬ 
ture. I longed to scim the broad Canadean rivers 
o|^ ^ harebredth skites ’ as ShaKespear beutifully Says. 

I Sighed for fredom on my office Stool and resolved to 
have it at any cost. So one satturday, as 1 Put my weakly 
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"pittence in ipy Trowzers pockets I bid a dew to my 
emploier wh(} Was out at dinner and Started qn my noo 
^ carear. I had borowed a tnfeling sum from my emploier 
b^four I left my Irksum toile. He was out at dinner, and 
I sinserely hope he never mist it , 

“ I floo to Australia on the Wings of ilope. I wos very 
sea-sic I Remember. But that’s niether hear nor there. 
I floo r^xt to the diggins,. m^e a little Money, anC gave 
up Those diggins. The sosiety of diggers Wos not 
conjeneal to Iny sole, which was pining for the fre wild 
life of the woods. So I Bought a station. I had borowed 
a litvle money from a corse vulgar gold digger Who had 
gone up country For a day. He was a low man. I hope 
he Never mist it One day as I Mused in solitood in my 
station 1 came to the concloosion that After all said and 
done I was only a gregareous Animal. My sheep was 
dyin with the rot and. my Cow was off colour, so I bid 
a dew for a time to nature and came to Melbourne. I 


had Soled some carves which had sti^id away to my 
station. He wos a good naybour and 1 hope he never 
mist them. TheUp I enjoyed Myself in Melbourne. I 
^ 10 sn’t a Joseph nor I wosn’t a St. Anthony A I enjoyed 
myself thorowly. I got quite Boemian in My h.*|bets, and 
carried dissipation so far as to have suppers in the small 
Howers of the morning 1 We had a rare time, tho I blush 
when I rite it in these memores. Youth and the flo-ing 
bole, wine (or spirits for Them that prefered them) rained 
supreme I Wit and Humer also. But thats nic^her here 



calling me for^omething so I mqst Pauze for awile. Love 
smiled at La^^pon me. 'She only wanj^d me To tap a 
Four-ale so iVan now go on. Her %ime was Miss 
Susannah Burgess. S}|e*had an*engagment At the theater 
in a bally. But that’s niether hear nor there. I want to 
•tell you in these Memores of the awfull catastrofee which 
imbittered alNmy life tho 1 wos Not a Joseph nor a 
St. anthony. At my funds wos getting Low, So 

I cast around for to* find some sure^ way of borowing 
money without Payin it back. I couldn’t raize a stiver so 
I made A speculasion *which has Been the bain of n)^ 
existance. a bought a recipee. I don’t think there Was 
much in it, for the sheep and other cattel it was used on 
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lost their hare AwfuU. But that*s niether hear nor there. 

1 went back to my station to run my ‘‘was^^ ” wich Was 
composed of armless hurbs | nd grasses. This was the * 
recipce:— 

Aci<lf Sulf • • • 3 

Acid Hydrochl . • 2 oz. 

Straw . « . . lb. 

Caraway Seed . . i oz. 

Water . . * , 2 qts.‘ 

“ I bought it of a young Medical stoodent in Melbrfhrne 
who disappeared Immejiately afterwards. But that’s 
niether hear nor there. I soled the recipee long Ago 
(alarse! only the copy) to the Noo Zealand Govermcnt. 
o the wo it has brought upon my Aged hares! Now, 
Susannah Burgess bein Off dooty, came up country 
on a visit. Not bein a Joseph I suppose she Saw no 
real harm in t#ifeling with my feelins. My naybour 
whos Car\’es I have mistaken for my own was Sweet on 
Susannah Jpo, and between me And ^^ou who reed these 
memores 1 think he new something about them carvoc. 
But that’*niether hear nor there. One day we three was 
walkin Together and I notised they were Laughin’ in 
secrit. Alarse! wood they laugh now With this truble on 
my Aged hares. But that’s Niether hear nor there. That 
afternoon 1 was fixin up my cattel-wash in the usual Way 
cattehwaches is prepaired—in a Caldron. This is no 
al||;osion to my Honored frend the ^'mmtnent barister of 
that name. But that’s nj/ether hear nor«thcre. I had just 
got the w^ater Boiling with the ingrediants Xjjce And pulpy 
when my naylr)ur calle^ me a side. Shortly after 1 
temed round and Saw susannah fy«i on the ground. We 
rusht up To the spot and found she was in a swoon. Then 
my naybour All at once gave a shreck, ‘ Monster ! ’ he^ 
cried, ‘ what cnormerty hast thou ComiKed ? Look 1 ’ 
He Pointed to the Caldron. simmerin gently 

with the hurbs Apd grasses, was 'the body of a—black 
child! o the wo that nigger brat has brought upon 
these Aged hares ! « But that’s—f eggy’s calling me again 
—niether hear nor diere. I fell upon My nees in Angwish. 

‘ Inuman retch 1 ’ he cride again, * show me the recipee I ’ 
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Tremblin like<i naspen leaf i tore open my brest Pockit 
and prodooce^ the documant. There, sure Enough, in 
*lines of fire upon the recipee^ I red the words :— 

• • Boiled Black Baby—5/^/., 

“ If I never Speak again, I swair I am innocent of that 
Grate cfime. I don’t no hcjw it came there—ii'must 
have Dropt in ! My naybour Mounted his hoarse to ride 
for the police* 1 emplorod him on my Nees to believe 
me innosent—but to No purpus. I felt that I was doomed. 
Then he concented to akcept a sum of money and remane 
silent. I gave him all 1 had, and he hurried the littcl 
black corps that night. But thats neither hear nor there. 
Susannah sperned me with lathing. Shortly after I 
herd she was Married to my naybour and had gone to 
England. Wether they were really married i no not. 
But that’s niether hear nor there. 

“ I continude to run my wash With suc^ss but Without 
the fatal ingredient! 

“ My subsequant ^arear you know. 

I married—a angel unawares. Peggy wds My only 
ofspring. Years rolled On. My welth increesej. 1 was 
happy, untill the lamented Mrs. Frecklenose went to a 
better spere 1 Fourgive this tere ! But that’s niether 
hear nor there. That black baby which Had been hangin 
over my hed like a Sord of Dammocles was almost 
forgotten, when lo ! it came Down upon my Agod hares 1 

“ That villin, Oliver Black— der mortu iss nil nicey bqffe 
em —came like a» dred shape ypon me. He had met 
Susannah in J^ndon, wheils she Was in -p Corpse de bally 
as she used to mil it. She helc^ the origi^ial recipec and 
proposed to come to rielbourne to extort my hard-erned 
money. 

« “ O how the scoundril Thrust that boiled black baby in 
my face at every moment—dangled the dammed boiled 
Thing (forgive me ge'^Sa^ader of these Memoi es) befour 
me at every turn, untH I longged for Jiis Deth 1 I can 
never.oay Wot dredful thoughts came into my head some- 
times when Oliver was Drinkin my and Smokin n\p 
cigars and Borrowin money from my till! Until one day 
he gits my consent to marry peggy. But rooin was Staring 
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me in the Face—and the Verry nite I told l\im he mite do 
his wurst^ Black was murdered in a Wheel-barrow, and i 
brethed again! Nothing mo|e w.as herd abcfut the recipee^ 
until only A day or two ago ihat arch-fiend Podger Less- 
land comes Jto my Shop with the fatal paper in kis pos¬ 
session. He hrA sloo his friend for the sake of the 
recipee ! He thretened to Drag me fourth to justice and 
old nf- up to the Finger scorn. I don’t know how 
many babies I was at last acused of boiling. Cessland 
was ready to Sware I used one for every Tvvfo quarts ; and 
that Pd sloo some fifty or sixty 1 At last I gave him 
money and Let him have his drinks for nothing. But 
lor ! he seres my very sole With his alloosions To those 
boiled babies. He sings out * Babies, all ot! ’ and 
* Baked and Boiled Babies, all ot, all ot 1 ’ and so on, 
till my Aged hares won’t stand it any longer—so I must 
die 1 But that’s neither hear nor there. The secrit may 
be reveeled at any Moment, and my Caracter rooined. 

“ The exigences of the great romance in wich Victorian 
litteratoore has called me to play a Part Requires my 
presence no longger. The great Mystery is nerely at an 
end. If Have sinned my Temtations have been stroqg, 
and I av^ had villins to dele with. But that’s neither 
hear nor there. My daughter peggy must fourgive her 
pa, and drop a Tear upon his beer. 

The weight of wo upon my Aged hares is somcthink 
tremengious ! 

« “ A dew, a dew, 

“ Frank FotECKLENOSE. 

**P.S.—1 think he ne^^somethink'abou^them Carves.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII.'' 


MR. LESSLANI) OBLIGES. 

» • 

While the la§t pathetic w^prds were being read the semi¬ 
circle was dissolved in tears. Cowslip wept upon the 
shoulder of the eminent dentist, and Fitzdoodle shed 
passionate tears of grief in the illustrious lawyer’s top-hat. 

“Well,” spluttered Dr. Shinbone, his voice choked 
with eminent emotion, “ you see now, Mr. Caldron, that 
1 was right in using a little gentle persuasion. My poor 
dead friend is as innocent as the little black nigger that 
has caused us all this bother.” 

“ Yes,” returned the illustrious barrist^; “ I was sure 
of his innocence.” 

“ And I too,” put in Fitzdoodle ; “ nothing would ever 
have made me belteve in the blood-guiltin&s of the 
esifeemed antique Frecklenose !” ^ 

The Cowslip purred assent to these generous words. 

“ We shall have to resort to our previous assassin,” he 
said, at length, with a cat-like smile. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Caldron, “ by all means; we can’t 
keep up the excitement much longer.” 

“Certainly,” Ijroke in O’Brier; “couldn’t think 
allowing a dangerqu9 criminal to escape from any mis¬ 
taken notion of^entiment.”. * ^ 

“You wereh%^o precious sentimental^out poor old 
Frecklenose,” saiia the dentist, with a sneer. 

“ Very likely; but, yo8 see, we must settle this business 
once for all, or we shall leave open some possibility of 
eSntinuing this ^ mysterious romance through several 
volumes,” 

A deadly pallor oversjffead the faces of the semi-circle. 
“Heaven forbid it!” cried the detectiife, who was the 
first to regain his equanimity. * 

“Now that it is finally settled that t^ssland is to be 
arrested,” said Caldron, starting from a reverie, “ how are 
we to proceed ? Shall we all adjourn to the ‘ Kilted 
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Opossum ’ and wait till he calls for his dafiy contingent 
of liquor V' I 

“That’s a goodly suggesAon,” said Dr. Shinbone^; 
“ but I have a better one. Suppose we drop him a post¬ 
card (in tlie*^ int||rests of the public we should*’ spa*i'e 
no expense), and inform him that Mr. Frecklenose’s 
execut^v-s have an important legficy to hand over to 
him-” • • 

“ Excellent ! Capital idea ! "^cried the three listeners. 

“ I think I can even save the expense of the post-card,” 
purred Mr. Cowslip. 

“How?” cried the dentist and the lawyer, together. 
The three men were breathless with excitement. 

“ Why, telephone to Peggy at the ‘ Kilted Opossum ’ 
to send Lessland here as soon as he comes in.” 

The three rose, and in turn shook the detective by the 
hand, with a “ silent smile ” of admiration upon their 
faces. While tj^e man of thought stepped across the 
road in order to waylay a telephone capable of trans¬ 
mitting his message, the illustrious trio sat and talked 
about the Grange termination of the great Wheel-barrow 
Mystery,^ 

“ What a remarkable situation for a drama! ” said 
Fitzdoodle. “ Lying in wait for the assassin I Austra¬ 
lia’s greatest dentist and most illustrious lawyer, together 
with her only Fitzdoodle, waiting collectedly for the 
appearai)ce of the blood-stained murderer 1 ” 

^‘It is indeed a thrilling situation 1 ”^said Dr. Shin- 
b(me. “Is it not wonderful to think^that it should be 
wasted in the ^ages ol a shilling shocker? There’s 
nothing to touqjt it in Shakespeare ! ” ^ 

“ I’m getting quite extited,” b^oke out Caldron. “ I 
can’t sit still any longer. I must give you a solo, or a 
hornpipe, or something.” 

The men rose simultaneously, and werq soon engaged? 
in an elaborate pas de trois^ in wl^ch the illustrious dentist 
showed remarkable agility. Tall and stately, though 
slender to a faiilt, the doctor presented a striking 
j^ppearance as liisi legs wandered in mid air over the 
heads of the other performers, and Fitzdoodle’s high- 
kicking was a credit to our great and rising colony. 

“ Have studied Gabbereaux all my life,” said Caldron, 
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pirouetting round the room on pointes^ “ and ijever read 
• anything so Acciting as pre^nt situation.” 

• “Nor I,” panted the illustrious dentist, throwing his 
riftht l^g adroitly over Fitzdoodle’s head. « 

The man of genius now returned wRh the news that 
the murderer was on his way. Much thought had per¬ 
haps rendered Cowslip’s liii^bs somewhat stiff, Out he 
nevertheless joined in the whirling dance with creditable 
enthusiasm ; Jlnd the stirwng quadrille performed by the 
eminent barrister and Fitzdoodlc facing the illustrious 
dentist and the man of thought, had it been witnessed by 
any reasonable admirer of Victorian fiction, would have 
been accounted one of the most splendid successes of 
Terpsichorean Science ever devised by the fertile brain 
and legs of man. 

The excitement, however, could not last much longer 
at that high pitch. The man of thought, in an en- 
dCf'ivour to rival Dr. Shinbone in pliability of nether limb, 
had nearly brained the hero of our remarkable story, 
when Lessland app^red. ^ 

iThe aristocrat smiled and bowed to the dancers, and, 
without further introduction, executed a seriestof aerial 
gyrations eclipsing the efforts of the dentist himself. 
After a final galop the dance was abandoned for more 
serious business. 

“ I’m hearty glad to see you, sir,” said Caldron ; “ be 
good enough to close and double lock the d^or, Mr. 
Cowslip, and wc»willj)roceed with the arrest. Now, Mr. 
Lessland, allow itie to introduc<i you to my friends—Dr. 
Shinbone, thei illustrious'dentist; M^ Cowslip, the 
greatest deteefj^e since Lecoq; and 'iflVIr. Fitzoodle 
O’lirier.” t 

“ D—n your friends ! ” cried Lessland. “ I suppose you 
think this a capital joke, don’t you ? to entrap a gentle¬ 
man in a manner scarcely creditable to professed students 
of Gabero I ” 

Lessland made a sprhig at the detective’s throat, “just 
for form’s sake,” he said, and the two men struggled and 
fell. A semi-circle was*formed, and •proceedings wer»> 
watched with considerable interest and tfmiisement. Less¬ 
land finally submitted to the bracelets, and “ rose sullenly 
off the fioor.” The man of genius smiled a seraphic smile. 
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“ Ah, do ! ah, do ! what talking about dftarsh ? t feel’ 
shoiWr. 

She seized his hand—it wa# cold as that Sf a serpent! 

“ Do you regret ?” she said; * 

“ O dearsh, you really must excuse me forrarnomeii’. 
I never was mdfint for the sea, dearsh, I never was— 
excuse me momen’.” 

Fitzdoodlc staggered to the side of the noble vessel. 

“Do you regret, dearest?” again said ^Peggy, when 
her husband had come back fo her side. * “Our hearts 
have been tried in the cauldron of affliction.” 

“ O don’t, Peggy; you remind me of these confoun* 
babies—excuse me a momen’,” 

When Fitzdoodle stood once more by his young wife’s 
side, Peggy • murmured softly, “ After the pain and 
torture of the ^ast, let us trust, darling, that the days to 
come-” 

“ Excuse me a momen’, dearsh.” 

“ Will bring jAace,” continued Peggy, after the lapse of 
%ome moments. 

“ Peace « 

A gull rose from the crimson waters, and circled in 
the air. • 

“ A happy omen ! ” said Peggy. 

“ Yesh—excuse me a momen’. *’ 

The mighty vessel moved slowly onward thro’ the 
surging waters. 

Gentlc^reader—excuse me for a moment 
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of gratitude should be conveyed to another person who 
has played alk important th^’ extremely unpleasant rS/e in 
this story, and who, if my memory serves me, has never 
utlere^ a single word. I allude to the boilec^ black baby.” 
Xessland gave a chuckling laugh. <1 
“Your thanks,” said he, “can be spared in that 
direction—the boiled baby was only an india>rubb/ ? one— 
a mere ^oax played upon the susceptible pa Frecklenose 
by Susannah 'Burgess and a neighbouring squatter! ” 

This piece of news had a strange effect upon the 
listeners, who were so unrestrained in their mirth that the 
prisoner was on the point of leaving them to their 
hilarity, when he suddenly remembered that his escape 
might involve another volume of mysteries. 

When the laughter had subsided, the entire company 
joined hands, and Lessland implored an imaginary 
audience to reward them with their plaudits. 

“ Stay a moment,” said the man of ^lenius, after the 
usual stage smiles and bows had been done, “ youVe 
to come to gaol, frijnd ! ” 

JLessland’s brow wrinkled angerly. 

“ Life,” he said, “ is but a chess-board, after aU, and we 
are but the puppets of fate ; ” a sentiment which was 
greatly admired by the company, as highly effective upon 
the lips of a doomed man. 

“ Friend,” said Dr. Shinbone to the prisoner, “do you 
know what your end will bc.^” 

“ The same old tail,” replied the aristocrat, smilhig. 
“ I shall be hapged.''^ , 

“ No, you won’t,” returned tl^e illustri#us practitioner. 
“ The exigcnci^ will require of you to commit suicide. I 
trust you will not fail iiy your last duty.” 

“ Thanks,” said Lessland; “ the hint so delicately 
^pressed shall be obeyed.” 



, CHAPTER XXXIII. 

I • 

‘^IIK ^EVER WAS MEA^T FOR THE SEA.” 

Fitzdoodle 0*Brier was n/)w prepared for the worst. 
The trial of Lcssland niij^ht involve considerable trouble 
and expense, and the dread secret of boiled babies would 
become ^—secret de polichinellc. Yet he accepted it with 
philosophical ^cesignation and mental calmness. His 
own name, and that of his beloved Peggy, would be for 
ever associated with boiled niggers ; yet he was callous— 
so callous, in fagt, that he surprised himself. Lessland’s 
trial would disclose everything, and Fitzdoodle’s name 
would app^ear in the comic papers 1 ^ Dreadful thought I 
Peggy would learn that her pa, in early life, was neitly:r 
a Joseph#nor a St. Anthony, and certain pkhbs mif!;nons 
in connection with Madame Mudlark’s daughter, 
Susannah Burgess, would be discussed by the Melbourne 
aristocracy in no very charitable mood. Poor Peggy! 
But Fitzdoodle had resolved to marry her at once, after 
the burit.1 of her worthy father, and, the trial over, to fly 
fQfjCver from the realm of topsy-turveydtm. 

Public curiosity was ajready rife as <o Jhe anticipated 
confession of 4e murdfrer bf Oliver Bkck, when lol 
there happened* a strangf thing—LesslaiilS, in obedience 
to the exigencies of which we*lmve spoken more than 
once, saved the hangman the trouble of suspending him 
by hanging himself in his cell, without even a writt^ 
explanation of that blackguardly proceeding. The Daily 
Muddler was loud in its deflin^iation of the obliging 
Lessland, and c^fter four editions of that enterprising 
print had been issued, the Editorial intellect was com¬ 
pletely unhinged. • • 

It may be easBy imagined that Fitzdoodle was over¬ 
joyed on hearing of the event. He invited his eminent 
legal friend, the illustrious dentist and the man of genius 
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* to a special %tripe supper, prepared by papa Topweij^ht, 
at the termination of which repast conviviality had 
reached suen a pitch thatiDr. Shinbone extracted two 
iheisors from the jawbone of the man of genius, in illus- 
tmtion of his manner of commencing impost mortem 
examination, and the man of genius offly became aware 
of the fact on the morrow. It is further recorded that 
the erngient barrister, with tl^ aid of his immorRl Vade 
Meciiniy tried and condemned to death a fine calf s-head, 
for a libel on*a distinguished personage. 

Cowslip was provided with a sum of money to hush 
the dreadful secret of borled babies ; and the man of 
genius, shortly after, espoused the founder of the Raw- 
kinites, and look over the premises, stock, and goodwill 
of the “ Kilted Opossum,” whereto flockc^, as of yore, 
the aristocracy of St. Kilda, whom the ]rf6found thinker 
thrilled with narratives ^ la Gaberiorioeau, principally in 
connection with the remarkable Wheel-barrow Mystery. 

Mr. Tol-de-Rolleston did finally get‘into Parliament, 
and made brilliant speeches on police matters. On the?^ 
important occasioi]|^ he would array his litt?^ person in 
the most picturesque disguises, and would return home 
to his charming wife so “ disguised ” that she wteognised 
him immediately, Mr. Tol-de-Rolleston ultimately lost 
his “ seat,” owing to the indiscreet attentions of a large 
mastiff attached to the House of Assembly. He retired 
from public life, and became editor of the Daily Muddler. 

When Peggy had recovered from her ilhfess, and 
disposed of the^lea^ of the “Kilted Opossum,” she tas 
quietly married ^to the long^uffering O’Brier; and 
together they ^ft Australia and, the pag^ of romance for 

Standing with her ^usbiind on the deck of a home- 
bound steamer, she watched the slowly fading shores of 
^er native land—the land of boiled babies and affliction. 
The sinking sun glared with anger upon the heavy 
waters; the flaring red’llght in its eye was anything but 
enjoyable to look at. * « 

Peggy’s eyes filled witn tears, and Fitzdoodle was very 
pale. * • • • 

“ Ahdew! ahdew I my native land, ahdew 1 ” said Peggy, 
with a passionate storm of sighs. 
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** I FEAR no evil that I canvec,” exclaimed Napoleon, 
and his acts proved the truth of his philosophy. He 
could face dan^r in every form ; but. the sunken road 
of Waterloo wot an unseen foe greater than the armies 
around hin^ This same principle seems true with 
most people. We fear the unseen; we dread the 
unknown; 'we shrink from that which possesses the 
power to harm. 

^ In the mid.st of so much mystery and so many unseen 
dangers we naturally feel a sense of awe. We wonder 
if some small portion of the h''.tian machinery should 
get out of order what the result would be; a»irl we fear disaster from 
powers we cannot comprehend. . It is natural we should do so! It is 
reasonable we should ask what the result would be if the million tissues of 
the lungs, liver, or kidneys, should become disordered. A slight excess, a 
careless attention to the details of health, apparently does no hart^ but it 
none the less undermines the life. It is a draft upon vitality wmch must 
be honoured in the futur<?. 

But our own neglect is by no means all the unseen injuries that come to 
the human system. There are a thousand evil influences all around us at 
war with our lives. They are inhaled into the lungs, and poison the 
blood; they are absorbed through the skin and foster disease; they are 
devoured with the food, and corrode the most important organs of the 
body. The man or woman who possesses the power to counteract all these 
evil influences has obtained a secret of untold value. The lungs, heart,# 
liver, and kidneys can ver^ easily become weakened ; and howBy these 
very abuses and str^ins4hat arc constantly brought to bear upon them. It 
is ncccs.^ary to giuarcl these org;fns, and prescrtje their proper tone at all 
times. V , % 

While the most serious evys*which-ali\ict.nu,in and womankind are those 
which arise from disordered kidneys, they are-.diseases which canine con¬ 
trolled if taken in time. The truth is that they Arc “unseen evils,” ^d 
lhcVr»ttary danger arises from the fact that the symptoms they manifest 
arc not recognised, but are attrj^utable to some raindr disorder, which, by 
being considered slight, is puniitted to fasten itself upph the system. That 
more than one-half of physica.1 disorders aris^j from impaired kidneys is a 
settled fact, and that their disorders can be prevented by using “ W^arncr’s 
Safe Cure ’* is equally true.* Thousands of*people, including pibminent; 
physicians, scientists, and divines, who hafe known of its wonderful 
powers, indorse and recommend it. Chemists throughout the world sell 
it; and the opportunity for thus obtaining its benefits are brought near to 
every one. It will solve the mystery of good health, and keep back the 
day on which comes “ the great mystery.” 
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says :—“ The volume .should bc^ acquired, if only for the 
sake of the memoir by^lr. Willifim Sfmrp, by wtich*it is prefaced. . . 
The fullest and most ruthorilati^c account that ha^^et appeared. Its 
statements may be relied upon, it is excelknt in feeling, and it affords 
.altogether a succcs.sful portrayal of the jfoet.” 

The Scotsman says:—“A brief memoir by Mr. William Sharp, al)ly 
and sympathetically written, inlroducS ♦he stories, and makes the 
volume one which the aifihor’s many admirers will be eager to possess. 
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